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Funds  for  publication  of  this  Report  to 
the  Chancellor  were  provided  by  gifts 
from  alumni  of  the  College  of  Law. 


Dear  Chancellor  Cribbet: 

Each  year,  my  annual  Report  gives  me 
the  welcome  opportunity  to  share  with 
you  and  with  our  alumni  the  accom- 
plishments and  some  of  the  excitement 
of  the  year  just  passed,  as  well  as  call 
your  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  College.  In  the  past 
two  years,  notes  of  concern  and  ur- 
gency dominated  these  pages,  as  con- 
tinued underfunding  of  the  College 
required  increased  and  continuous  di- 
version of  funds  from  other  sources 
in  order  to  preserve,  to  the  fullest,  the 
quality  of  the  school.  Many  of  these 
problems  are  still  with  us;  nor  did  we 
expect  them  to  go  away  overnight. 
However,  recent  developments  are 
heartening.  They  include  more  favor- 
able long-range  funding  prospects  on 
the  state  level  as  well  as  a  most  fa- 
vorable evaluation  of  the  College  on 
the  occasion  of  its  periodic  (seven- 
year)  reinspection  for  accreditation  by 
a  team  representing  both  the  ABA  and 
the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  Further  details,  together  with 
an  overview  of  the  many  other  de- 
velopments and  events  of  the  past 
year,  follow  later  in  these  pages. 

Another  function  of  the  annual  Re- 
port is  also  to  share  with  you  and  with 
our  alumni  news  and  views  about 
legal  education  in  general.  As  I  have 
done  occasionally  in  the  past,  I  should 
also  like  to  begin  the  present  Report 
with  a  mini  " editorial ." 

Law,  Lawyers,  and  Legal 
Education:  The  Bok  Re- 
port 

This  spring  and  early  summer  there 
was  a  sudden  revival  of  long-standing 
(and  seemingly  cyclically  recurring) 
criticisms  of  the  legal  profession  and 
legal  education.  The  brushfire  started 


Dean  Peter  Hay 

when  Harvard  Magazine  for  May-June 
1983  reprinted  Harvard  President  De- 
rek Bok's  1981-82  report  to  his  insti- 
tution's Board  of  Overseers  which  had 
appeared  earlier  as  the  annual  Car- 
dozo  Lecture  to  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  (38  The 
Record  1,  1982).  Now  provocatively 
titled  "A  Flawed  System/'  the  article 
received  immediate  and  nation-wide 
attention  for  its  indictment  of  our  legal 
system  as  cumbersome,  inefficient,  in- 
creasingly expensive  (thereby  denying 
access  to  justice  to  the  poor),  and  with 
an  inappropriate  focus  on  adversary 
proceedings.  The  last,  he  wrote,  is  also 
the  result  of  inappropriate  approaches 
to  law  and  the  legal  process  in  the 
nation's  law  schools:  students  are 
trained  "more  for  conflict  than  for  the 
gentler  arts  of  reconciliation  and  ac- 
commodation." A  primary  concern  was 
that  we  produce  too  many  lawyers: 
Japan,  he  writes,  has  less  than  15,000, 
while  U.S.  law  schools  graduate  35,000 
a  year;  an  "unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  exceptionally  gifted"  students 


go  into  law.  The  major  drawback  of 
all  of  this  for  this  country,  attributed 
to  a  catchy  Japanese  saying  and  mean- 
while picked  up  in  many  a  newspaper 
story,  is  that,  while  "engineers  make 
the  pie  grow  larger,  lawyers  only  de- 
cide how  to  carve  it  up."  A  front-page 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
1,  1983,  collects  further  criticisms  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  (who  deplores  an 
"irrational  focus  —  virtually  a  mania 
—  on  litigation"),  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Provost  (and  formerly  Stan- 
ford law  dean  and  head  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation)  Thomas  Ehrlich, 
Washington  lawyer  Lloyd  Cutler,  and 
others.  The  common  themes:  Too  many 
lawyers,  too  much  litigation,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  expense  —  the  ultimate 
breakdown  of  the  system  is  nigh. 

Factually  true?  In  part,  but  only  in 
part.  Even  if  all  problems  were  exactly 
as  stated,  would  that  make  for  a 
"flawed  system"?  How  do  we  get  the 
"best  and  the  brightest"  out  of  law 
school  and  into  engineering,  except 
through  government  regulation  or  a 
voluntary  adoption  by  law  schools  of 
admission  criteria  that  favor  the  bot- 
tom half  of  the  applicants?  But  my 
bias  shows.  Let  me  proceed  a  step  at 
a  time. 

Comparisons  with  foreign  systems 
do  not  necessarily  support  President 
Bok's  assertion  that  we  have  too  many 
lawyers.  Numerical  comparisons  mean 
little  unless  we  know  something  about 
the  function  of  lawyers  in  different 
systems.  For  instance,  who  is  a  lawyer 
in  Germany?  Is  it  everyone  who  has 
studied  law  in  a  law  school  or  only 
those  who  have  gone  through  the 
additional  two  to  three-year  statutory 
training  period,  taken  the  second  state 
exam,  and  now  may  either  practice  as 
an  attorney  or  be  appointed  to  a  judge 
ship7    The    second    group    could    be 


smaller  than  in  the  United  States  (al- 
though, in  fact,  today  it  is  not).  The 
first  is  much  larger  (as  a  percentage 
of  university  students  —  e.g.,  as  high 
as  10  percent  of  the  total  enrollment 
at  several  German  universities);  and 
many  such  "law-trained"  graduates  of 
German  universities  occupy  important 
positions  in  business  and  corporate 
law  departments;  many  do  not  have 
"law-related"  jobs  (which  we  think  is 
a  necessary  good).  Law-training  is  an 
important  qualification  for  entry  into 
the  higher  classifications  in  the  federal 
or  state  civil  service.  Largely  an  un- 
dergraduate curriculum  by  U.S.  stand- 
ards, Law  has  become  almost  a  "gen- 
eral course  of  study"  for  many  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Further,  the  Chief  Justice  says  that 
we  have  "an  irrational  focus  ...  on 
litigation"  in  the  United  States.  Why 
is  it  that  Germany  has  15,500  judges 
while  England,  of  about  the  same  size, 
has  only  about  200  and  that  judges 
make  up  nearly  20  percent  of  all  law- 
yers in  Germany  and  only  3  percent 
in  the  United  States?  Could  it  be  that 
case  loads  are  not  necessarily  a  func- 
tion of  a  "litigious"  populace,  but  that 
they  can  be  attributed  just  as  easily  to 
understaffed  courts?  Tort  and  environ- 
mental litigation  is  going  up  world- 
wide. Civil-rights  litigation  increases 
the  burden  on  U.S.  courts.  This  is 
hardly  the  fault  of  lawyers.  It  is  our 
societal  package  of  "rights"  —  an  issue 
really  not  within  the  province  of  judges 
and  law  deans.  Mr.  Bok  acknowledges 
that  U.S.  society  is  not  nearly  so  liti- 
gious as  commonly  assumed.  He  does 
not  draw  from  it  the  necessary  con- 
clusion that  dispute  resolution  in  other 
countries  often  relies  more  heavily  on 
institutionalized  procedures  (courts, 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  media- 
tion) rather  than  on  the  "preventive 


practice  of  law"  as  American  legal 
education,  tradition,  and  practice  seek 
to  foster  it. 

Further,  to  the  extent  that  dispute 
resolution  does  require  institutional- 
ized procedures  (i.e.,  the  judicial  sys- 
tem), it  would  have  been  useful  to 
address  the  quality  of  these  institu- 
tionalized structures.  Here  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  judges  in  most  civil 
law  systems  are  part  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice. There  are  numerous  studies  that 
critically  note  that  the  civil  law  system 
of  recruitment  and  promotion  of  judges 
produces  a  "civil  service  mentality" 
and,  at  times,  an  undesirable  lack  of 
independence  (for  instance,  during  the 
Nazi  regime  in  Germany).  It  is,  there- 
fore, too  easy  to  criticize  our  system 
as  being  cumbersome  and  expensive 
when  the  alternatives  have  not  been 
examined  in  detail.  I  should  note  in- 
cidentally that,  in  a  number  of  areas, 
we  are  moving  to  a  system  of  dispute 
resolution  (at  least  on  the  lowest  level) 
by  expert  panels.  This  is  true,  for 
instance,  in  the  area  of  medical  mal- 
practice where,  in  some  states,  claim- 
ants must  first  exhaust  administrative 
remedies  before  being  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  court. 

Let  me  address,  in  particular,  the 
issues  of  access,  expense,  and  the  ad- 
versary nature  of  our  legal  process  — 
all  issues  that  Mr.  Bok  views  very 
critically.  He  makes  the  rather  stand- 
ard point  that,  in  America,  law  is 
mainly  for  the  rich  and  access  to  justice 
is  limited  for  the  poor.  Unlike  in  Eng- 
land, we  do  have  the  contingent-fee 
system.  It  does  assure,  in  some  meas- 
ure, that  a  poor  party  with  a  merito- 
rious claim  will  be  able  to  get  repre- 
sentation. It  may  bother  some  that  the 
cost  of  getting  this  representation  is 
directly  related  to  the  greed  of  the 
lawyer  —  that  is,  whether  he  will  take 


25  percent,  30  percent,  or  40  percent 
of  the  ultimate  recovery  before  he 
agrees  to  take  the  case.  The  New  York 
Times  story  notes  critically  that,  in 
product  liability  cases,  "more  of  the 
money  ...  goes  to  the  opposing  lawyers 
...  than  to  compensate  plaintiffs  for 
their  injuries."  But  consider  the  alter- 
native: in  most  civil  law  countries, 
contingent  fees  are  prohibited.  In- 
stead, and  to  assure  that  the  less  well- 
to-do  will  still  have  access  to  justice, 
some  of  those  systems  provide  that 
the  losing  party  pay  both  his  own  and 
the  opposing  party's  costs.  A  poor 
party,  who  has  a  meritorious  claim 
and  ultimately  wins,  thus  does  have 
access  to  justice.  However,  what  if  the 
poor  party  loses?  And  what  is  the 
effect  of  the  prospect  of  not  winning 
on  the  decision  whether  to  go  to  court 
in  the  first  place? 

It  remains  true,  nevertheless,  that 
legal  costs  in  this  country  are  very 
high  (in  civil  law  countries  there  is 
often  a  statutory  rate  system  —  would 
that  make  Mr.  Bok  happier?)  and  ac- 
cess to  justice  is  not  assured  in  all 
cases  (for  instance,  because  a  partic- 
ular case  simply  is  not  worth  the  law- 
yer's time  in  his  judgment).  Why  are 
costs  so  high  and  why  is  litigation 
often  protracted?  In  large  part,  this  is 
simply  the  result  of  our  social  system. 
By  legislation  and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, by  thousands  of  judicial  deci- 
sions, the  American  society  surrounds 
it  citizenry  with  extensive  "rights,"  all 
of  which  are  in  one  way  derived  from 
the  philosophic  underpinnings  of  the 
Constitution.  To  give  but  one  example: 
consider  the  safeguards  that  surround 
someone  who  may  be  mentally  ill. 
What  procedures  must  be  followed  to 
effect  an  involuntary  commitment, 
what  evaluations  must  be  done  after 
commitment,  what  hearings  for  the 


termination  of  commitment  must  be 
held  and  at  whose  request  and  con- 
ducted by  whom,  to  be  reviewed  by 
whom?  Or:  how  do  we  protect  the 
environment  in  which  we  live?  What 
do  we  require  by  way  of  impact  state- 
ments, what  hearings  must  be  held, 
who  has  a  right  to  intervene,  perhaps 
seek  injunctive  relief?  The  legal  sys- 
tem, as  we  have  it  today,  is  indeed 
expensive,  it  is  indeed  often  a  pro- 
tracted process,  one  could  even  often 
call  it  "cumbersome".  The  point  is  that 
the  system  is  that  way  because  of  the 
multitude  of  rights  that  it  is  set  up  to 
protect.  I  am  not  judging  whether  or 
which  of  these  rights  should  exist  or 
deserve  the  extensive  protection  they 
now  receive.  What  I  do  suggest  is  that 
the  whole  matter  is  a  philosophic 
question,  weighing  one  set  of  values 
(protective  rights)  against  another  (a 
streamlined,  super-efficient  legal  sys- 
tem). To  call  the  latter  "flawed"  with- 
out examining  the  other  side  and,  in- 
deed, without  being  prepared  to  make 
a  value  judgment  as  to  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  what  society  so  far  has 
valued  so  highly,  strikes  me  as  too 
facile. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
issue  of  The  Record  which  contained 
Mr.  Bok's  original  article  also  carried 
a  reprint  of  a  speech  by  Yale  President 
A.  Bartlett  Giamatti  ("The  Law  and 
the  Public,"  at  p.  34).  He  writes  of  the 
"American  reverence  for  the  law"  and 
of  how  "Americans  go  to  lawyers  as 
in  other  times  and  places  humankind 
went  to  shamans  or  wise  elders,  con- 
stantly and  cautiously"  To  Dr.  Gia- 
matti, not  a  lawyer  himself,  the  "law 
is  not  simply  a  set  of  forensic  or  pro- 
cedural skills  It  is  a  vast  body  of 
knowledge,  compounded  by  historical 
material,  modes  of  textual  analysis  and 
various  philosophical  concerns.  It  is  a 


formal  inquiry  into  our  behavior  and 
ideals  that  proceeds  essentially  through 
language.  It  is  a  humanistic  study  — 
both  as  a  body  of  material  wrought 
of  words  and  a  set  of  analytic  skills 
and  procedural  claims  involving  lin- 
guistic mastery."  It  follows  that  "law 
...  must  be  part  of  the  educated  per- 
son's perspective  in  order  to  appreciate 
one  of  the  grandest,  systematic  ways 
of  thinking  human  beings  have  de- 
veloped for  their  survival"  For  this 
reason,  President  Giamatti  would  like 
a  law  component  in  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  pointing  to  the  interesting 
historic  fact  that  the  Chancellor  Kent 
Professorship  of  Law  and  Legal  His- 
tory at  Yale  was  established  forty  years 
before  there  was  a  Yale  Law  School. 
Addressing  specifically  the  law  curric- 
ulum, another  commentator,  North- 
western law  professor  Anthony  D'A- 
mato,  writes  that  "law  schools  must 
return  to  basics"  and  examine  the 
fundamental  values  —  natural-law 
philosophy  —  that  underlie  legal  rules 
(71  California  Law  Review  1,  55  [1983]). 
President  Bok's  criticism  deals  only 
with  the  occupation  of  "lawyer"  and 
the  delivery  of  services.  Nothing  is 
wrong  with  that  focus  so  long  as  it  is 
clear  that  the  topic  is  lawyering  itself, 
not  law  and  the  role  of  legal  education 
in  our  society  in  general.  Even  when 
restricted  to  legal  education  as  training 
in  lawyering,  Mr.  Bok's  criticisms  are 
often  rather  sweeping.  For  instance, 
he  criticizes  the  adversary  nature  of 
our  legal  system  and  suggests  that 
there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  our  law  schools  because 
they  re-enforce  the  system  by  the  way 
in  which  they  train  their  students. 
Quite  possibly  our  legal  process  is  too 
adversarial.  This,  however,  is  not  due 
to  the  law  schools  but  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  fairness  and  jus- 


tice  in  our  society  —  the  "legal  pro- 
cess" itself  —  as  it  has  come  down 
historically  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
English  common  law.  The  adversarial 
nature  of  our  legal  system  today  is 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  and  its 
guarantee  for  a  jury  trial  as  well  as  in 
the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  which  obligate  each 
lawyer  to  represent  his  or  her  clients 
to  the  limits  of  his  or  her  ability.  Again 
we  are  talking  about  a  rather  large 
and  fundamental  philosophic  question 
which  Mr.  Bok  does  not  address.  In 
addition,  I  would  also  question 
whether  it  should  be  the  role  of  the 
law  schools  to  teach  approaches  that 
are  at  variance  with  the  ABA's  Canons. 
What  law  schools  should  do  —  and 
all  good  law  schools  do  do  —  is  to 
teach  the  "preventive  practice  of  law" 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  for  instance 
in  problem  courses  on  Business  Plan- 
ning, Estate  Planning,  and  the  like, 
all  of  them  —  incidentally  —  very 
teacher-intensive.  As  anyone  familiar 
with  legal  education  abroad  knows, 
there  is  no  counterpart  anywhere  else 
on  the  university  level.  The  closest 
counterpart  is  the  English  "articled 
clerk".  But  his  clerkship  provides  vo- 
cational training;  previous  university 
training  was  at  the  undergraduate  level 
and  led  to  a  B.A.;  law  is  thus  not 
studied  as  a  graduate  academic  disci- 
pline as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bok  recommends  that  there  be 
more  research  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
legal  system.  Emperical  studies  are 
often  the  panacea  for  those  who  crit- 
icize existing  institutions.  However,  I 
agree  that  we  know  very  little  about 
the  efficiency  of  our  system  and  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  more. 
But,  I  also  suggest  that  such  a  study 
would  be  very  costly  and  wonder  who 
would  fund  it.  Furthermore,  and  more 


importantly,  what  do  you  do  with  the 
results?  Assume  that  you  find  that  the 
system  is  not  very  efficient;  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  then  right  back  to 
the  philosophic  question  with  which 
I  started:  what  are  your  value  goals 
and  what  price  are  you  willing  to  pay 
for  them? 

One  last  point  before  I  conclude 
these  general  observations:  what  about 
the  practical,  vocation-oriented  argu- 
ment that  too  many  people,  among 
them  the  most  talented,  go  to  law 
school  —  rather  than  to  other  areas 
where  they  may  be  needed  more?  Let 
me  quote  from  my  Report  to  you  for 
last  year  (1981-82  at  p.  9):  "As  [then] 
AALS  President  Sanford  Kadish  wrote 
in  the  May  1982  Newsletter  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
Ts  it  desirable  for  government  ...  to 
manage  people's  career  choices  .  .  .?' 
He  continued,  in  the  context  of  sug- 
gestions to  limit  legal  educational  op- 
portunities in  California,  by  observing: 
'Some  [students]  might  want  a  legal 
education  for  its  use  in  careers  other 
than  strictly  legal  ones.  ...  Whatever 
the  reason,  would  not  the  reduction 
of  public  legal  education  limit  the 
choices  of  the  poor  more  than  those 
of  the  wealthy,  the  choices  of  minor- 
ities more  than  those  of  the  majority?'" 
I  agree  with  Professor  (and  former 
Berkeley  dean)  Kadish  as  much  today 
as  when  I  quoted  him  last  year.  It  all 
comes  back  to  the  underlying  societal 
values  of  which  I  wrote  earlier.  Or,  as 
the  late  Albert  J.  Harno  —  whose 
tenure  as  dean  at  Illinois  (1922-1957) 
was  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history 
of  American  legal  education  —  wrote 
in  1934  on  the  same  topic:  "[A]  so- 
lution .  .  .  should  be  reached  only  by 
searching  out  the  public  interest.  The 
public  is  not  interested  in  a  bar  re- 
stricted in  membership  for  the  benefit 


of  the  profession  only,  any  more  than 
it  is  in  limiting  the  numbers  allowed 
to  engage  in  business,  farming,  or  in 
other  vocations.  The  public  is  deeply 
concerned  that  the  personnel  of  the 
bar,  however  numerous,  is  qualified  . 
.  .  to  accept  from  the  community  .  .  . 
commissions  of  trust  .  .  .  and  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship in  public  affairs."  (Dean  Harno's 
Letters  to  the  Law  Alumni,  University 
of  Illinois,  1930-1957,  p.  25,  Burdette 
Smith  Co.,  Chicago,  1958).  Dean  Har- 
no's quest  for  quality  in  legal  educa- 
tion and  in  the  bar  is  of  course  as 
relevant  in  1983  as  it  was  in  1934.  It 
is  a  problem  that  each  generation  must 
confront  anew. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  in  Mr.  Bok's 
article  that  is  perfectly  true.  Despite 
past  strides  —  and  as  a  matter  of 
societal  values  —  it  does  remain  true, 
for  instance,  that  we  have  not  yet 
achieved  access  to  justice  for  all.  By 
and  large,  however,  his  article  does 
not  address  the  role  of  law  in  the 
framework  of  the  values  of  our  dem- 
ocratic society  nor  the  place  of  legal 
education  in  higher  education.  Yet  his 
title  —  "A  Flawed  System"  —  makes 
precisely  that  claim.  That  his  article 
has  stirred  debate,  is  good;  that,  more 
often  than  not,  the  debate  will  center 
only  around  its  title  and  not  reach 
what  really  needs  to  be  addressed 
before  such  a  judgment  should  be 
ventured,  is  unfortunate.  To  be  quite 
direct:  my  disagreement  is  not  so  much 
about  detail,  although  it  is  that  too;  it 
is  with  fundamentals  —  the  premise 
and  the  conclusion. 

Reinspection 
and    Funding 

I  he    American    liar    Association,    the 

grazed  national  a<  <  rediting  agency 


for  law  schools,  reinspects  an  ac- 
credited law  school  every  seven  years. 
If  the  school  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
(AALS),  a  member  of  the  reinspection 
team  prepares  a  separate  report  for 
the  AALS.  As  I  mentioned  briefly  at 
the  outset,  1982-83  was  our  turn  to 
be  reinspected. 

In  preparation  for  the  site  visit  of 
the  reinspection  team,  a  school  must 
assemble  very  comprehensive  back- 
ground information  (mainly  of  a  sta- 
tistical nature)  and  undertake  a  de- 
tailed "Self-Study,"  to  be  submitted  in 
narrative  form.  At  Illinois,  we  follow 
a  practice  of  undertaking  a  compre- 
hensive program  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning every  ten  years.  Although  ten 
years  have  not  passed  since  the  last 
such  effort,  the  change  in  the  deanship 
and  changes  in  the  staff  made  it  de- 
sirable to  combine  the  required  self- 
study  (during  the  early  part  of  1982- 
83)  with  further  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning (a  phase  that  is  still  on-going). 
Professor  Roger  W.  Findley  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Self-Study 
Committee.  Professors  Michael  Hoef- 
lich,  Paul  Marcus,  John  McCord, 
Ronald  Rotunda,  Eugene  Scoles, 
Rodney  Smolla,  and  Richard  Surles 
served  as  members.  In  addition,  we 
thought  it  important  also  to  have  the 
evaluation,  comments,  and  counsel  of 
some  who  are  not  involved  with  the 
law  school  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Four 
people  agreed  to  serve  as  "public 
members,"  and  we  are  indeed  most 
grateful  to  them  for  their  contribution 
of  much  time  and  effort  and  for  their 
wise  counsel.  They  were  Stuart  M. 
Mamer  ('47),  of  Champaign  (who  also 
teaches  the  course  on  Legal  Drafting 
on  a  part-time  basis);  Martha  A.  Mills 
('66,  Minnesota),  a  partner  with  Cot- 
ton, Watt,  [ones,  King  &  Bowlus,  Chi- 


Roger  Findley 

cago;  Stephen  E.  Sward  ('65),  partner 
with  Rooks,  Pitts,  Fullagar  &  Poust, 
Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  for  1982-83;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Harlington  Wood,  Jr.  (48), 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit.  The  committee  also 
received  extensive  input  from  the  stu- 
dents. Very  special  thanks  is  due  to 
Professor  Findley  and  to  the  chairmen 
of  his  subcommittees  (Professor  John 
H.  McCord,  chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Students;  Professor  Richard  H. 
Surles,  Jr.,  chairman,  Subcommittee 
on  Library;  Professor  Ronald  D.  Ro- 
tunda, chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Faculty;  and  Professor  Paul  Marcus, 
chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istration and  Finances)  for  a  tremen- 
dous job:  the  members  of  the  ABA 
reinspection  team  made  a  special  point 
of  telling  you  and  me  on  separate 
occasions  that  they  had  seldom  seen 
such  a  comprehensive  and  well-doc- 


umented Self-Study  Report. 

The  reinspection  took  place  from 
March  20-23,  1983.  The  team  con- 
sisted of  Dean  J.  Ralph  Beaird,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  chairman;  Associ- 
ate Dean  Edward  A.  Dauer,  Yale  (also 
representing  the  AALS);  Ronald  J. 
Foulis,  Esq.,  of  Santa  Rosa,  California; 
Associate  Dean  Stuart  B.  Gullickson, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  and  Professor 
James  L.  Hoover,  Columbia.  The  team 
had  an  initial  interview  with  you  and 
then  spent  several  hours  with  Asso- 
ciate Dean  Benfield  and  me;  met  the 
whole  faculty  over  lunch;  interviewed 
individual  faculty  members;  met  with 
the  leaders  of  all  student  organiza- 
tions; inspected  the  building  including, 
of  course,  the  library,  and  attended 
some  classes;  encouraged  faculty  and 
students  to  see  individual  team  mem- 
bers in  their  offices;  and  concluded  its 
visit  with  an  exit  interview  with  you 
and  Vice  Chancellor  Goldwasser.  It 
issued  its  preliminary  report  in  early 
June. 

As  you  know,  the  preliminary  report 
is  subject  to  adjustment  for  factual 
errors  and,  once  final,  will  go  to  the 
Council  of  the  ABAs  Section  on  Legal 
Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar 
for  definitive  action.  Until  all  this  has 
happened,  specific  language  from  the 
report  cannot  be  quoted.  To  this  extent 
it  is  confidential.  However,  since  a 
copy  of  the  preliminary  report  has 
gone  to  you  and  President  Ikenberry, 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  —  also 
for  the  benefit  of  our  alumni  —  that 
we  can  be  very  pleased  with  the  re- 
port. The  faculty  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  College,  as  well  as  Vice 
Chancellor  Goldwasser's  and  your  of- 
fice, have  worked  very  hard  indeed  to 
maintain  the  high  quality  of  our  pro- 
gram and  to  have  Illinois  be  among 
the  best  law  schools  in  the  nation:  it 


is  most  satisfying  to  learn  that  one  is 
not  just  whistling  in  the  wind  but  that 
one's  perceptions  are  shared  by  others. 

The  team  was  aware,  and  specifi- 
cally said  so  in  its  report,  that  the 
College  has  had  very  serious  budget- 
ary problems  in  the  recent  past  —  the 
result  of  wholly  inadequate  state  fund- 
ing over  several  recent  years,  as  de- 
tailed in  my  three  previous  annual 
Reports  —  and  that  we  urgently  need 
an  addition  to  the  Law  Library.  The 
recognition  of,  and  express  reference 
to  these  funding  shortfalls,  of  course, 
is  not  a  criticism  of  the  College  or  the 
University  but  the  statement  of  a  fact 
on  which  all  agree.  The  College  has 
indeed  lived  on  a  shoestring  in  recent 
years  when  compared  with  any  and 
all  institutions  that  we  consider  to  be 
our  peers.  I  have  rung  the  alarm  bells 
by  warning  (in  last  year's  Report)  that 
we,  on  the  faculty,  are  "not  miracle 
workers"  and  cannot  maintain  quality 
without  the  necessary  economic  sup- 
port. In  a  recent  issue  of  our  alumni 
magazine,  The  Chronicle,  I  described 
the  situation  as  progressing  from  "tight 
to  stranglehold."  Vice  Chancellor 
Goldwasser  and  you  fully  recognized 
these  problems  and,  within  your  own 
constraints,  were  as  supportive  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  problem,  of  course,  lay  in  the 
overall  decline  of  state  support  for 
higher  education  in  Illinois  over  the 
last  ten  years.  The  revenue  base  — 
tied  to  a  ten-year  old  personal  income 
tax  rate  of  2.5  percent  and  a  similarly 
low  corporate  tax  rate  —  also  did  not 
promise  much  hope  for  relief.  We  were 
therefore  most  gratified  when  the  Uni- 
versity —  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
—  made  public  its  concerns,  appealed 
to  the  legislature  and  directly  to  the 
( iti/cns  of  the  state,  and  actively  sup- 
ported   a    tax    increase    which    would 


furnish  the  means  to  restore  adequate 
support  for  higher  education.  The  Law 
Alumni  Association,  through  a  joint 
letter  from  Board  of  Visitors  President 
Stephen  E.  Sward  and  myself,  urged 
Illinois-resident  alumni  to  give  their 
active  support.  Through  copies  of  let- 
ters that  I  have  received,  I  know  that 
many,  many  alumni  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  clearly  understood  that 
the  future  quality  of  the  College  of 
Law,  their  own  alma  mater,  and  the 
alma  mater  of  many  future  members 
of  the  profession  in  Illinois,  depends 
directly  on  the  priority  assigned  to 
higher  education  and  particularly  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  the  state 
budget.  Their  support  urged  both  a 
high  priority,  as  a  matter  of  value 
judgment,  and  an  increase  in  revenues 
to  make  such  a  re-orientation  possible. 
Recognition  that  higher  education 
is  indeed  in  danger  was  more  wide- 
spread this  spring  and  summer  than  I 
can  recall  from  any  previous  period 
in  my  twenty  years  here.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  indeed  beginning  to  turn 
the  corner.  (I  worked  on  that  last  sen- 
tence: too  much  past  frustration  sug- 
gests guarded  optimism,  hesitatingly 
stated.)  You  will  recall  that  we  need 
relief  in  two  principal  areas:  salary 
increases  that  will  keep  us  competitive 
with  our  peers,  and  funding  —  at  long 
last  —  of  the  perennial  deficiency  in 
our  operating  budget.  Vice  Chancellor 
Goldwasser  and  I  have  identified  and 
agreed  on  the  dimensions  of  these 
needs  and  you,  of  course,  are  also 
fully  familiar  with  them.  Relatively 
small  sums,  in  the  total  University 
budget,  are  needed  to  correct  them. 
Recent  action  by  the  Legislature  now 
seems  to  assure  the  availability  of  ad- 
ditional funds.  Depending  on  their 
magnitude  and  on  the  period  over 
which  catch-up  funding  will  be  pro- 
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vided  (in  addition  to  a  generally  higher 
level  of  support),  I  am  hopeful  that 
our  problems  can  be  redressed  within 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  two-  to 
three-years. 

The  Faculty 

As  in  previous  years,  the  productivity 
of  our  faculty  continued  to  be  most 
impressive.  As  you  will  see  in  the 
section  describing  the  activities  of  each 
individual  faculty  member,  the  past 
year  again  brought  the  publication  of 
numerous  articles  and  of  several  books 
or  supplements  to  previous  editions. 
The  high  national  profile  of  our  faculty 
again  placed  heavy  demands  on  many 
of  its  members  to  render  public  service 
as  consultants  and  reporters  to  state 
and  national  committees,  to  testify  be- 
fore legislative  bodies,  and  to  serve  as 
officers  of  professional  and  academic 
organizations  and  committees.  And  yet 
another  member  of  our  faculty  has 
been  persuaded  to  accept  the  deanship 
at  another  institution:  it  is  with  great 
personal  regret  that  I  report  that  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Marcus  has  decided  to 
leave  Illinois  for  the  deanship  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  The  appoint- 
ment is  a  great  tribute  to  him.  We  will 
miss  in  him  a  valuable  colleague  and 
friend,  but  our  best  wishes  accompany 
him  and  Becca  as  they  meet  their  new 
challenge. 

In  reporting  on  the  state  of  the 
College,  its  faculty,  students,  and  pro- 
grams, I  am  often  fearful  that  state- 
ments and  assessments  might  be  sub- 
jective, and  I  try  to  guard  against  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying  when 
it  is  occasionally  possible  to  test  one's 
own  view  against  that  of  others,  i.e., 
to  get  some  independent  verification. 
I  already  reported,  in  very  general 
terms,  about  the  overall  assessment  of 


the  College  by  the  ABA  reinspection 
team.  Part  of  the  background  material 
assembled  for  the  team  included  the 
Self-Study  Report  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Findley's  committee.  In  its  own 
work  to  assess  the  position  and  quality 
of  the  College,  the  committee  solicited 
the  views  of  former  colleagues  now 
teaching  elsewhere,  of  faculty  mem- 
bers at  other  institutions  who  held 
visiting  appointments  at  Illinois  in  the 
recent  past,  and  of  current  faculty 
members.  Evaluations  were  solicited 
by  means  of  an  anonymous  question- 
naire. All  three  groups  responded  very 
favorably.  Particularly  gratifying  were 
the  responses  from  former  colleagues 
and  visitors  who  gave  the  College 
uniformly  high  marks.  Just  to  give  you 
the  flavor,  here  are  three  responses  to 
a  request  that  the  respondent  give 
"any  other  observations  about  the 
College  of  Law":  "Illinois  has  one  of 
the  nation's  great  law  schools.  The 
perspective  now  of  an  'outsider'  makes 
that  more  clear  than  ever."  "It's  still 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country."  "[Il- 
linois is  one  of  the]  top  six  or  seven 
[in  the  United  States]  and  it  may  be 
better  than  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
most  of  the  professors  at  Illinois  fully 
realize  what  a  good  school  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Law  really 
is." 

As  in  previous  years,  there  have 
been  some  staff  changes.  I  already 
mentioned  the  departure  of  Professor 
Paul  Marcus  for  the  deanship  at  Ar- 
izona. In  addition,  Assistant  Professor 
John  E.  Muench  has  decided  to  go 
into  practice  in  Chicago,  and  Assistant 
Professor  Rodney  Smolla  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Fayetteville  where  his  wife 
Linda  Malone  ,  one  of  last  year's  legal 
writing  instructors,  was  also  able  to 
obtain  a  tenure-track  position.   Both 
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John  and  Rod  were  outstanding  class- 
room teachers  and,  as  always,  we  hate 
to  see  young  colleagues  with  so  much 
promise  go  elsewhere.  We,  of  course, 
understand  their  career  choices  and 
wish  them  all  the  best  in  their  new 
endeavors. 

Faculty  Recruitment.  The  Ap- 
pointments Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Peter  B. 
Maggs  again  worked  very  hard 
throughout  the  year,  reviewing  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  resumes,  interview- 
ing many  candidates  on  an  informal 
basis  and  at  the  Chicago  recruitment 
conference,  and  by  bringing  several 
candidates  to  the  campus  for  on-site 
interviews.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
we  have  made  two  outstanding  ap- 
pointments for  next  year  (Professor 
Paul  Marcus'  position  became  vacant 
too  late  for  inclusion  in  this  year's 
recruitment  effort).  Assistant  Professor 
Gerard  V.  Bradley  graduated  first  in 
his  class  at  Cornell  in  1980.  Since 
graduation  he  has  been  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  the  New  York  County 
District  Attorney's  Office.  At  Illinois 
he  will  teach  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure and  Trial  Advocacy.  Assistant 
Professor  Eric  Freyfogle  is  a  1976 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
where  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Law  Review.  Since  graduation  he  has 
been  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel, 
Office  of  the  Army  General  Counsel, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  an  associate 
with  Baker  &  Daniels,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  At  Illinois  he  will  teach  Prop- 
erty, Natural  Resources  and  Land  Use. 
As  in  the  previous  two  years,  Professor 
Emeritus  Rubin  G.  Cohn  will  again 
return  to  teach  his  i  ourse  in  legislation: 
ire  delighted  to  have  him  back. 
Faculty  Visitors  and  Legal  Writing 
Instructors  In  1982  83  we  were 
pleased   tO   welcome   hack   as   visiting 


Eric  Freyfogle 

faculty  three  former  colleagues:  Pro- 
fessor Jeffrey  Sherman  who  now 
teaches  at  Chicago/Kent,  had  been  oh 
our  faculty  from  1976  to  1978.  He 
returned   this   year  to   teach   Family 


Rubin  Cohn 
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Property  Transactions.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor William  Henning  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  had  been  a  legal 
writing  instructor  at  Illinois  in  1979- 
80.  As  a  visitor  this  year  he  taught 
Creditors'  Rights  and  Personal  Prop- 
erty Security.  Professor,  now  Associate 
Dean,  David  Rudstein  of  Chicago 
Kent  College  of  Law  is  also  a  former 
legal  writing  instructor  (1971-72).  This 
year  he  taught  two  sections  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  at  Illinois.  Associate 
Professor  Thomas  Ulen  of  our  own 
Department  of  Economics  held  a  part- 
time  visiting  appointment  in  the  Col- 
lege in  the  spring  semester  (and  will 
again  next  year)  to  teach  a  course  in 
Law  and  Economics  and  to  collaborate 
with  Assistant  Professor  John  Lopatka 
in  the  course  on  Antitrust  Law.  All  of 
our  visitors  did  an  outstanding  job 
and  helped  us  offer  a  full  and  rich 
curriculum.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
them. 

The  following  young  men  and 
women  served  as  visiting  instructors 
in  our  Legal  Writing  program  in  1982- 
83:  Daniel  King  (Illinois  '80);  Stephen 
Lamson  (J.D.  Boston  '17 ,  LL.B.  Cam- 
bridge '82);  Linda  Malone  (Duke  '78); 
Robin  Malloy  (Florida  '80);  Valerie 
McWilliams  (Illinois  '82);  Jonathan 
Murphy  (Cambridge  '82);  and  Patrick 
Parkinson  (Oxford  '81). 

Activities  and  Programs 

I  reported  last  year  that  we  will  want 
to  take  another  good  and  hard  look 
at  our  curriculum.  Although  "curric- 
ulum reform"  seems  to  be  something 
that  runs  in  cycles  at  most  schools  and 
often  achieves  no  more  than  the  re- 
invention of  the  wheel,  I  continue  to 
believe  that  it  is  time  well  spent,  es- 
pecially when  the  composition  of  the 
faculty  has  changed  as  much  as  ours 


has  over  the  past  six  years,  when 
several  new  joint  degree  options  have 
been  developed,  and  when  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  few  new  positions  requires 
that  one  have  a  definite  sense  of  di- 
rection. When  the  ABA  reinspection 
of  the  College  required  the  preparation 
of  an  extensive  Self-Study  Report  (see 
the  earlier  discussion),  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate and  efficient  to  combine 
"self-study"  (i.e.,  evaluation)  with 
"planning."  Professor  Findley's  com- 
mittee prepared  a  splendid  Self-Study 
Report  during  the  past  year.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  kept  in  place  during  the 
coming  year  in  order  to  expand  on 
that  study  and  then  to  consider  rec- 
ommendations for  further  curricular 
development.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
made  only  minor  changes.  With  the 
help  of  Associate  Professor  Thomas 
Ulen  of  our  Economics  Department, 
we  offered  a  course  in  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics last  year  and  will  do  so  again 
this  coming  year.  We  have  also  con- 
tinued our  practice  of  inviting  distin- 
guished visitors  who  come  here  for 
other  purposes  —  for  instance,  to  judge 
our  Moot  Court  Competition  —  to 
remain  for  a  few  additional  days  as 
"scholars  in  residence"  and  to  partic- 
ipate in  law  school  classes.  This  year, 
the  Honorable  Luther  M.  Swygert  , 
Senior  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit,  and  Professor  Wolfram 
Muller-Freienfels  (Freiburg,  Ger- 
many), participated  in  our  instruc- 
tional program  in  this  way.  One  of  our 
own  graduates,  former  presidential 
candidate  and  U.S.  Congressman,  John 
B.  Anderson  (46)  as  well  as  Carole 
Bellows,  a  practicing  lawyer  from  Chi- 
cago, spoke  to  law  students  and  un- 
dergraduates last  fall  as  part  of  the 
student  alumni  Comeback  Weekend 
program. 

The   four   hour   course    in    Family 
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Property  Transactions  has  been  di- 
vided into  a  three  hour  Decedent's 
Estates  and  Trusts  course  and  a  two 
hour  course  in  Future  Interests.  Also 
the  Organizations  course,  previously 
a  four  hour  course  taught  in  one  se- 
mester, has  been  increased  to  a  total 
of  five  hours,  taught  in  a  two  semester 
sequence  (3  hours/2  hours).  A  new 
course,  Complex  Litigation  has  been 
added  and  will  be  taught  by  Professor 
Richard  Marcus. 

The  two  annual  David  C.  Baum 
Memorial  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
Professors  Archibald  Cox  and  John 
Kaplan  .  The  October  14, 1982,  lecture 
by  Professor  Cox,  who  is  the  Carl  M. 
Loeb  University  Professor  of  Law 
Emeritus  at  Harvard  Law  School  and 
served  as  the  first  Special  Prosecutor 
in  the  Watergate  cases,  addressed  the 
subject  of  "Freedom  of  the  Press."  On 
February  21,  1983,  Professor  Kaplan 
of  the  Stanford  Law  School  spoke  on 
"The  Problem  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment." The  academic  year  1982-83 
also  saw  the  publication  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  collected  David  C.  Baum 
Lectures.  Entitled  Six  Justices  on  Civil 
Rights,  the  volume  carries  an  intro- 
duction and  was  edited  by  Professor 
Ronald  D.  Rotunda.  It  includes  the 
Baum  Lectures  of  William  T.  Coleman, 
Jr.,  Vern  Countryman,  John  P.  Frank, 
Philip  Kurland,  Nathaniel  Nathanson, 
and  Louis  H.  Pollak.  Oceana  Press  is 
the  publisher. 

The  final  arguments  in  the  Frederick 
Green  Moot  Court  Competition  were 
heard  in  April  by  Chief  judge  Luther 
W.  Swygert  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  and 
U.  S.  District  Judges  Milton  Shadur 
(N.D.  111.)  and  Judge  Lee  R.  West  (WD. 
Okla.).  A  record  number  of  students, 
faculty,  and  guests  attended  the  sub- 
sequent rw  cption  and  dinner  in  honor 


John  Kaplan 

of  the  panel  and  the  student  advo- 
cates. By  tradition,  the  semifinals  were 
again  heard  a  week  earlier  by  the 
Illinois  Fourth  District  Appellate  Court. 
The  panel  consisted  of  Presiding  Jus- 
tice Albert  G.  Webber,  III  and  his 
colleagues  Justices  Frederick  Green 
('51),  Harold  Trapp  ('33),  and  Ben 
Miller. 
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Left  to  right:  Amos  Watts,  Dean  Peter  Hay,  Marguerite  Proctor  Hoare 


Another  record  in  attendance  was 
set  at  last  fall's  Rickert  Awards  Ban- 
quet. Marguerite  Proctor  Hoare,  ex- 
ecutrix of  the  Rickert  Estate,  and  Amos 
H.  Watts  ('21),  long-term  friend  and 
counsellor  of  the  Rickert  family,  were 
again  on  hand  to  present  monetary 
prizes  for  excellence  in  achievement 
in  several  categories.  Fifty-five  stu- 
dents were  honored  at  the  banquet 
and  received  a  total  of  $30,000  from 
the  Rickert  Endowment. 

The  Office  of  Graduate  and  Inter- 
national Legal  Studies  conducted  a 
program  on  "Transnational  Loans  and 
International  Finance"  in  January  in 
Cancun,  Mexico,  for  Latin  American 
public  sector  lawyers  and  finance  of- 
ficials. In  mid-July  1983,  the  office 
conducted  a  specialized  workshop  on 
the  rescheduling  of  sovereign  debts  at 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Study 
Center  in  Bellagio  (Italy).  The  previous 
program  on  a  related  topic  ("Default 


by  Foreign  Government  Debtors," 
1982)  resulted  in  a  symposium  issue 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  Law  Review 
which  was  in  heavy  demand  despite 
the  printing  of  an  overrun. 

In  November  1983,  the  office  plans 
to  conduct  a  program  in  Chicago  which 
will  address  emerging  issues  on  Legal 
Aspects  of  International  Bank  Lending 
to  Latin  America.  The  highly  success- 
ful 1981  program  in  "Legal  Aspects 
of  People's  Republic  of  China-U.S. 
Trade,  Investment,  and  Financing 
Transactions,"  which  had  been  at- 
tended by  twenty-five  officials  of  the 
Foreign  Investment  Commission  of  the 
PRC,  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  con- 
duct another  such  program  and  to  do 
so  in  Peking.  Plans  now  call  for  such 
a  program  to  take  place  in  the  summer 
of  1984,  and  Professor  Ralph  Reisner 
travelled  to  China  in  May  of  this  year 
to  initiate  the  necessary  planning  with 
local  officials.  While  en  route  to  China, 
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Participants  at  Bellagio  Conference  include  left  to  right  James  Foorman,  Esq.,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago;  Philip  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Allen  &  Overy,  London;  Professor  Robert  Pennington,  University  of  Birmingham, 
England;  Emilio  Cardenas  of  Cardenas,  Hope  &  Otero,  Buenos  Aires;  Frank  Mayer,  Esq.,  Mayer,  Brown  & 
Piatt,  Chicago;  Dean  Peter  Hay 


Professor  Reisner  stopped  over  in  Ja- 
pan and,  in  Tokyo,  participated  in  a 
reunion  dinner  with  our  many  Japa- 
nese graduate  alumni. 

The  Office  of  Environmental  and 
Planning  Studies,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Roger  W.  Findley,  has 
organized  and  participated  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  numerous  legal  and  inter- 
disciplinary studies,  primarily  for 
agencies  of  the  Illinois  and  United 
States  governments.  Some  of  the  stud- 
ies have  led  directly  to  adoption  of 
statewide  regulatory  standards  in  Il- 
linois. During  the  past  year,  Professor 
Findley  and  Visiting  Instructor  Daniel 
King  completed  two  studies  for  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  concerning  the  le- 
gal authority  of  Illinois  local  govern- 
ments to  regulate  the  development 
and  sale  of  residences  in  noise-im- 
pacted areas  near  airports.  In  June 
1983,  Professor  Findley  was  in  Brazil 
to  confer  with  public  officials  about 
conducting  an  international  seminar 
on  Public  Regulation  of  Industrial  Pol- 
lution in  Latin  America.  The  reception 
was  enthusiastic.  If  financing  can  be 
arranged,  the  seminar  will  be  held  in 
Sao  Paulo  in  1984  and  attended  by 
senior  policymakers  from  throughout 
Latin  America. 


Our  course  in  Trial  Advocacy  con- 
tinues to  be  a  very  popular  elective 
with  our  students.  But  for  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  attorneys  and  sitting 
judges  contribute  generously  and  freely 
of  their  time,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  handle  the  trial  phase  of  the 
course  in  the  spring  semester  for  that 
many  students.  As  a  token  of  our 
appreciation,  we  therefore  invited  our 
trial  advocacy  judges  to  a  tailgate  party 
preceding  the  Illinois-Michigan  State 
game  last  fall.  The  party  was  held 
under  a  tent  on  "Cribbet  Field,"  west 
of  the  Law  Building.  Among  those 
who  came  were  U.S.  District  Judge 
Prentice  H.  Marshall  who  had  de- 
signed and  initiated  the  trial  advocacy 
program  while  a  member  of  our  fac- 
ulty from  1967-1974;  Albert  E.  Jen- 
ner,  Jr.  ('31)  who  had  presented  the 
College  with  the  Emil  Gumpert  Award 
on  for  Excellence  in  Trial  Advocacy 
behalf  of  the  American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers  in  1981;  and  you  yourself. 

You  will  recall  that  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Michael  H.  Hoeflich  had  held 
a  two-year  fellowship  in  legal  history 
at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  before 
going  into  practice  and  ultimately  join- 
ing our  faculty.  Part  of  his  teaching 
assignment  naturally  includes  legal 
history,    a    welcome   addition    to   our 
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Albert  Jenner 

curriculum.  As  a  further  contribution 
in  this  area,  he  began  an  informal 
series  of  lectures  in  1981-82  for  which 
he  would  bring  together  interested 
speakers  and  participants  from  across 
the  campus  and  from  other  institu- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  very  good 
reception  of  these  lectures  by  students 
and  participants  alike,  he  consolidated 
these  occasional  lectures  into  a  regular 
series,  "The  Legal  History  Forum," 
which  sponsors  —  with  support  from 
the  College  —  approximately  one  lec- 
ture a  month.  In  1982-83,  the  follow- 
ing scholars  presented  papers  in  this 
series:  Dr.  Kay  Kappauf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Professor  Robert 
Cooter  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Rosamond  McKitterick 
of  Newnham  College  of  Cambridge 
University,  Professor  John  V.  Orth  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  J.  Watson  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Professor  Richard 
Fraher  of  Harvard  University,  Profes- 


sor Richard  Luman  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Dr.  Vera  Bolgar  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Professor  Michael 
Alexander  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois-Chicago. Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  our  Law  Review  to 
publish  several  of  these  papers  as  part 
of  a  legal  history  symposium  issue  in 
1984.  Authors  committed  so  far  to  this 
issue  are  Professors  Michael  Alex- 
ander, Richard  Fraher,  R.  H.  Helmholz, 
M.  H.  Hoeflich,  Richard  Marcus,  Rich- 
ard Mitchell,  John  V.  Orth,  Stephen 
Presser,  Sue  Walker,  and  Dr.  Amy  Zahl 
Gottlieb. 

The  year  ended  with  another  very 
festive  graduation  Convocation  in 
honor  of  the  192  members  of  the  Class 
of  1982  (J.D.  as  well  as  graduate  de- 
gree recipients)  in  the  Foellinger  Great 
Hall  of  the  Krannert  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  The  occasion  was 
attended  by  approximately  1,700  fam- 
ily members  and  friends  of  the  grad- 
uates. Professor  John  E.  Nowak  whom 
the  senior  class  had  given  its  "Best 
Instructor  Award"  for  the  year,  also 
spoke  to  the  graduates  at  their  request. 

The  Student  Body 

Last  year  I  reported  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  applications  (about  55  per- 
cent over  a  three  year  period)  which 
has  continued  to  push  the  profile  of 
the  entering  class  up  in  each  successive 
year.  Applications  for  1983-84  (the 
coming  year)  show  a  slight  decline, 
really  more  of  a  "levelling  off."  At  the 
same  time,  we  find  that  a  higher  per- 
centage of  a  smaller  number  of  can- 
didates to  whom  admission  was  of- 
fered in  the  initial  phases  of  our 
"rolling  admissions  process,"  accepted 
the  tender.  This  is  both  gratifying  and 
frustrating:  the  latter  especially  for  our 
Admissions  Committee  which  can  no 
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longer  rely  on  historical  data  to  make 
projections,  yet  knows  that  the  phys- 
ical limitations  of  the  building  make 
strict  control  of  the  number  of  students 
admitted  absolutely  imperative.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing,  with  admissions 
not  fully  completed  for  fall  1983,  the 
comparative  figures  are  as  shown  be- 
low. 

1979  1980  1981  1982       1983 

UGPA*              4.56  4.58  4.62  4.63  Est.  4.65 

LSAT                  665  658  667  686  Est.      40 

(top  11%)  (top  13%)  (top  11%)  (top  8%)  (top  9%) 
•  0-5.0  scale. 

I  should  point  out  again  that  25 
percent  or  more  of  the  entering  class 
is  admitted  on  the  basis  of  an  individ- 
ual evaluation  of  the  candidate's  record 
by  three  members  of  the  Admissions 
Committee.  We  thus  can  and  do  afford 
a  chance  for  a  legal  education  to  some 
who  would  not  be  admitted  under  a 
pure  numerical  system.  As  the  statis- 
tics show,  this  system  does  not  dimin- 
ish the  high  calibre  of  our  student 
body.  Incidentally,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
respond  —  as  I  have  done  in  the  past 
—  to  any  alum  seeking  further  infor- 
mation or  explanation. 

For  several  years,  I  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  relatively  low  level 
of  our  minority  enrollment  (even 
though  I  had  been  heartened  by  the 
academic  success  of  those  whom  we 
did  attract).  Last  year,  I  reported  that 
we  were  increasing  our  recruitment 
efforts  (for  instance,  through  recruit- 
ment visits,  a  Minority  Pre-Law  Day, 
etc.)  and  also  pointed  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Honorable  Caswell  J.  Crebs 
('36)  in  establishing  a  special  fellow- 
ship fund  in  aid  of  minority  students. 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  redou- 
bled our  efforts,  thanks  largely  to  the 
untiring  work  of  Assistant  Professor 
H.  G.  Prince  (who  joined  the  faculty 
last  fall)  and  Steve  Miller  ('83),  the 


president  of  Black  America  Law  Stu- 
dents Association.  Professor  Prince  and 
Mr.  Miller  designed  a  special  recruit- 
ment brochure,  travelled  —  together 
or  separately  —  to  a  number  of  col- 
leges, universities,  and  career-day  pro- 
grams, helped  in  organizing  this  year's 
Minority  Pre-Law  Day,  and  personally 
followed-up  in  contacting  prospective 
students.  At  their  own  initiative,  a 
number  of  Chicago-based  minority  al- 
umni got  together,  met  with  me,  and 
expressed  their  willingness  and  eager- 
ness to  help  with  minority  student 
recruitment  and,  later  on,  placement. 
Their  help  is  greatly  appreciated,  and 
we  will  certainly  want  to  draw  on  this 
important  resource.  No  doubt,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  many  efforts,  we  will 
probably  be  much  more  successful  in 
increasing  minority  enrollment  for 
1983  than  in  any  other  year  in  the 
recent  past.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
know  for  sure  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  how  many  minority  students 
will  actually  register,  a  total  of  twenty- 
six  (of  whom  twenty  are  black)  have 
accepted  tenders  of  admission  and 
subsequently  reaffirmed  their  inten- 
tion to  enroll.  Some  will  change  their 
minds  in  favor  of  other  institutions. 
We  hope  that  at  least  twenty  minority 
students  will  enroll.  Again,  Professor 
Prince,  serving  also  as  a  member  of 
the  Admissions  Committee,  has  been 
of  invaluable  help  in  making  an  as- 
sessment of  a  candidate's  probable 
success  in  law  school:  I  continue  in 
my  belief,  shared  by  the  Admissions 
Committee  and  indeed  the  entire  fac- 
ulty, that  our  efforts  to  increase  mi- 
nority enrollment  must  not  return  us 
to  the  "revolving  door"  syndrome  ev- 
ident at  most  law  schools  ten  years 
ago.  I  regard  such  an  admissions  policy 
as  unconscionable:  unfair  to  the  stu- 
dent  and   his   or   her   family   whose 
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hopes  were  raised  and  who  made  sac- 
rifices, unfair  to  those  applicants  who 
were  excluded,  and  not  a  responsible 
use  of  human  and  financial  resources. 
Given  the  deliberate  way  in  which  we 
reached  the  admissions  decisions  for 
1983,  I  am  confident  that  we  have 
avoided  these  risks  as  far  as  humanly 
possible. 

Last  fall's  entering  class  included  37 
percent  women,  the  highest  percent- 
age in  any  class  thus  far,  while  the 
total  number  of  women  enrolled  in 
the  College  (32  percent)  has  nearly 
doubled  over  the  last  six  years. 

Last  year,  and  again  this  year,  Phi 
Alpha  Delta,  the  legal  fraternity,  to- 
gether with  the  Student  Bar  Associa- 
tion, sponsored  an  Open  House  during 
the  spring  semester  for  students  ad- 
mitted to  the  following  fall's  entering 
class.  The  day-long  event  included 
presentations  by  faculty  members,  a 
mock  class  session,  workshops  in  small 
groups  with  our  current  students,  and 
information  sessions  with  University 
personnel  to  discuss  such  questions  as 
housing  and  financial  aid.  These  events 
were  very  well  attended  (even  by  stu- 
dents intending  to  go  to  other  law 
schools!),  and  follow-up  question- 
naires showed  that  the  programs  were 
exceedingly  well  received.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  administrative  staff 
and  faculty  members  spoke  at  nu- 
merous pre-law  club  gatherings  at  the 
University  and  throughout  the  state. 


The  total  admissions  process,  and 
particularly  the  individual  evaluations, 
require  much  time  and  energy.  These 
tasks  were  performed  most  efficiently 
by  the  faculty  Admissions  Committee, 
chaired  by  Professor  John  H.  McCord 
and  by  Assistant  Dean  Jack  Riley 
who,  in  addition,  continued  to  be  in 
charge  of  financial  aids. 

Placement  of  Graduates.  As  in 
previous  years,  our  graduates  did  very 
well  on  the  Illinois  Bar  Examination 
(96.24  percent  of  first- time  takers 
passed  the  July  1982  examination), 
and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers in  our  graduates  continues  to 
be  high. 

The  Placement  Office  again  did  an 
outstanding  job,  attributable  only  to 
the  dedication  of  its  long-time  director, 
Kathryn  Gardner,  who  with  only 
minimal  clerical  support  coordinated 
and  administered  the  placement  pro- 
gram. To  provide  the  critically  needed 
support  for  the  placement  office  at  the 
height  of  the  recruiting  "season,"  the 
seniors  organized  teams  of  volunteers 
who  donated  many  hours  of  their  time 
to  perform  clerical  functions. 
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This  year's  program  again  included 
lawyer  panels  on  types  of  careers,  a 
seminar  on  corporate  law  practice  pre- 
sented by  legal  representatives  of  ten 
major  corporations,  brown-bag  lunches 
on  summer  employment  tactics  by  stu- 
dents for  students,  judicial  clerkship 
meetings  with  former  judicial  clerks, 
personal  and  group  resume  prepara- 
tion sessions,  and  interviewing  tactics 
programs.  The  greatest  effort,  of  course, 
goes  into  the  interviewing  program. 
Details  may  be  found  in  the  table 
below. 

During  the  nine-week  interview  pe- 
riod, 5,119  resumes  were  pulled  and 
mailed  to  the  interviewers  to  examine 
in  advance  of  their  on-campus  inter- 
views. Other  sources  available  to  stu- 
dents during  the  fall  are  our  "Collect" 
and  "Direct"  systems  for  firms  unable 
to  come  to  the  campus.  Forty-seven 
firms  from  twenty-three  states  re- 
quested that  we  collect  resumes  from 
students  and  mail  them  by  September 
30.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  firms 
from  thirty-nine  states  requested  that 
students  review  information  about  the 
firms  and  respond  directly  to  them.  In 
addition,  throughout  the  school  year 
more  than  700  notices  were  posted  on 
the  Employment  Opportunities  Board, 
most  listing  multiple  employment  po- 
sitions for  students.  Services  to  alumni 
also  continue  to  expand:  the  large 
number  of  alumni  requesting  the 
monthly  Placement  Bulletin  (and  the 
increased  cost  for  its  production  and 
mailing)  prompted  us  to  install  an 
automatic  telephone  answering  sys- 
tem which  alumni  can  now  call  to 
learn  of  the  latest  openings. 

1978 


The  Class  of  1982  Employment  Re- 
port statistics  also  reflect  the  continued 
demand  for  our  graduates,  with  95.0 
per  cent  of  those  known  to  be  seeking 
employment  employed  within  six 
months  of  graduation.  Of  the  176 
graduates,  160  were  known  to  be  seek- 
ing employment:  152  are  employed 
and  eight  are  still  seeking.  One  was 
qualified  but  not  seeking  work,  nine 
were  taking  the  February  bar  exam, 
and  six  were  recorded  as  "status  un- 
known." 

Private  practice  claimed  59.2  per- 
cent; corporations,  15.8  percent;  gov- 
ernment 8.6  percent;  judicial  clerk- 
ships, 8.6  percent;  academic,  4.6 
percent;  public  interest,  2.0  percent; 
and  JAGC,  1.3  percent.  Salaries  ranged 
from  $12,000  to  $40,000  ($12,000  to 
$30,000  in  1980)  and  averaged  $26,000 
($23,963  in  1981).  Geographically,  71.5 
percent  remained  in  Illinois,  with  28.5 
percent  going  out-of-state  to  twenty 
states  and  one  foreign  country. 

Of  those  employed,  58  percent  in- 
dicated they  had  obtained  their  posi- 
tion with  the  aid  of  the  Placement 
Office  during  their  tenure  at  the  law 
school. 

The  end  of  the  year  also  brought 
the  resignation  of  Kathryn  Gardner 
who  had  inherited  a  most  haphazard 
operation  five  years  ago  and  made  it 
into  one  of  the  best  placement  services 
around.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  Ms. 
Gardner's  choice  of,  and  preference 
for  the  metropolis  of  Chicago;  we  do 
know  that  she  has  earned  our  grati- 
tude and  that  she  will  be  missed.  We 
wish  her  all  the  best.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  exceedingly  fortunate  that 

1979  1980  1981  1982 


Number  Of  interviewers 

190 

219 

248 

305 

268 

Number    of    stdtes    from    which 

14 

17 

18 

21 

19 

Number  oi  individual  interviews 

2,007 

2,961 

3,832 

4,990 

4,22: 

20 


Mrs.  Joyce  Elliott  agreed  to  become 
the  new  placement  director  and  that 
she  and  Kathryn  had  enough  of  an 
overlap  (and  a  longstanding  friend- 
ship) to  assure  a  smooth  and  most 
effective  transition.  Mrs.  Elliott  has 
been  with  the  College  since  1966. 
From  1970  to  1972  she  was  "tempo- 
rarily absent"  as  secretary  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Campus  Affairs,  our 
own  Professor  Frampton,  and  in  1972 
returned  as  secretary  and,  subse- 
quently, administrative  aide  to  our  Of- 
fice of  Graduate  and  International  Le- 
gal Studies.  A  person  of  great  and 
varied  administrative  experience,  ex- 
tensive counselling  experience,  and 
contact  with  students,  Joyce  Elliott  is 
the  ideal  successor  to  the  placement 
directorship,  and  I  am  really  very 
pleased  to  announce  her  appointment. 


The  Nonacademic  Staff 
and  Supporting  Services 

As  I  reported  in  earlier  years,  the 
general  secretarial  support  for  our  very 
productive  faculty  is,  and  has  been, 
behind  our  needs.  Reasons  include  the 
need  to  use  new  program  money  to 
bring  the  faculty  to  full  strength  (which 
also  required  adjusting  vacant  posi- 
tions to  new  market  levels  since  salary 
increases  are  not  received  for  vacant 
lines)  and  the  need  to  generate  funds, 
from  existing  resources,  to  award  su- 
perior performance  increases  to  pres- 
ent nonacademic  personnel.  The  first 
action  is  necessary  at  least  to  preserve 
—  and  ultimately  to  improve  —  ex- 
isting student/teacher  ratios,  and  the 
second  to  retain  the  best  people  among 
our  present  nonacademic  support  staff. 
As  a  result,  the  size  of  that  staff  has 
not  grown.  In  fact,  when  the  law 
school  —  along  with  other  units  on 


campus  —  was  assessed  a  reduction 
against  its  base  budget  during  this  past 
year,  we  decided  to  cover  this  assess- 
ment by  eliminating  one  secretarial 
position  (through  attrition)  in  order 
not  to  jeopardize  the  academic  pro- 
gram. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  pressures  on 
the  nonacademic  staff  and  to  allow 
the  faculty  to  maintain  its  high  level 
of  productivity,  we  used  faculty  salary 
funds  from  vacant  lines  —  given  the 
usual  one-year  time  lag  between  the 
occurrence  of  a  vacancy  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  faculty  member 
—  for  the  acquisition  of  a  word  proc- 
essing system.  The  system  became  op- 
erational shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  of  1982  and 
has  materially  improved  the  support 
services  as  well  as  allowed  us  to  tem- 
porarily absorb  the  loss  of  the  one 
secretarial  position.  Similar,  one-time 
use  of  vacant  position  money  and  a 
special  equipment  allocation  from  the 
campus  allowed  us  to  acquire  addi- 
tional terminals  in  1982-83  as  well  as 
a  laser  printer  and  an  optical  character 
reader  with  a  multi-font  reading  ca- 
pability. One  immediate  saving  in- 
volves the  Law  Review:  since  it  can 
send  final  copy  by  telephone  from  our 
computer  to  the  printer's  computer, 
we  have  been  able  to  realize  a  savings 
of  about  $2  per  page  (on  an  annual 
basis).  Similar  savings  in  time  and 
money  accrue  during  publication  of 
The  Chronicle  and  this  Dean's  Report. 

Brenda  Nolan  continues  to  conduct 
the  business  affairs  of  the  College,  is 
in  charge  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  budget,  supervises  the  majority  of 
the  nonacademic  staff,  and  manages 
to  discharge  all  of  these  functions  ef- 
ficiently and  with  great  dedication. 
Like  most  of  our  senior  officers,  she 
has  no  support  services  assigned  di- 
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rectly  to  her.  As  everyone  else,  she 
"borrows"  help  here  and  there:  the 
skimpiness  of  our  support  services  does 
need  stressing. 

The  Law  Library 

The  Law  Library  collection  now  con- 
tains 425,500  volumes,  an  increase  of 
14,500  volumes  over  last  year,  and 
ranks  twelfth  in  the  nation.  A  one- 
time, catch-up  grant  from  the  central 
library  was  used  for  the  completion 
of  incomplete  serial  runs  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  retrospective  treatises. 
The  preservation  and  reorganization 
of  our  priceless  rare  book  collection 
—  including  provision  for  proper  cli- 
mate control  —  continues  to  be  one 
of  our  top  priorities,  but  funds  for  this 
purpose  so  far  have  not  been  available. 
You  will  recall  that  LEXIS,  the  com- 
puterized legal  research  system,  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  and,  for 
lack  of  state  funds,  was  at  that  time 
acquired  and  maintained  entirely  from 
alumni  funds.  Portions  of  the  expense 
were  gradually  assumed  by  the  central 
library,  and  the  system  is  now  entirely 
state-funded.  In  view  of  this  accom- 
plishment, we  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  acquisition  of  WEST- 
LAW  in  the  same  way:  first  on  a  shared 
basis  with  the  help  of  alumni  funds 
until  such  time  that  it  can  be  entirely 
state-funded.  The  presence  of  both 
systems  will  assure  that  our  students 
can  receive  proper  training  and  be 
better  prepared  as  they  join  law  firms 
having  either  of  them.  The  Universi- 
ty's Library  Computer  System  (LCS), 
which  is  an  automated  circulation  sys- 
tem, has  now  been  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  three  terminals  dedicated 
to  public  use.  For  purposes  of  infor- 
mation retrieval,  this  system  also  gives 
us  ,K  (  ess  to  the  over  5,600,000  vol- 
umes toe  ated  In  other  libraries  on  this 


campus  and  to  collections  at  sixteen 
other  Illinois  libraries. 

The  centralization  of  all  Law  Library 
personnel  in  this  building,  which  I 
reported  last  year,  will  add  further 
urgency  to  the  need  for  additional 
space.  In  previous  Reports,  I  indicated 
that  the  available  space  for  the  collec- 
tion would  be  exhausted  in  seven,  six, 
five,  and  now  four  years.  It  is  an 
alarming  "count-down,"  especially 
since  the  utilization  of  the  very  last 
linear  feet  of  space  is  not  economically 
feasible.  In  addition,  the  remaining 
"cushion"  may  be  optimistic  since  the 
collection  is  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  originally  projected.  Office  space 
is  now  exhausted.  Temporizing, 
through  greater  use  of  microforme  and 
microfiche  for  some  older  material  and 
possibly  through  adoption  of  some 
movable  (compact)  shelving,  will  buy 
some  time  but  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  these  solutions  them- 
selves cost  money,  which  we  do  not 
have.  The  need  for  a  modest  expan- 
sion of  the  building,  to  provide  added 
book  space,  study  space,  offices  for 
new  staff,  and  some  new  instructional 
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space,  is  now  becoming  an  urgent 
problem. 

The  Alumni 

The  involvement  of  alumni  as  advo- 
cates of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
general,  and  the  College  of  Law  in 
particular,  increased  during  the  1982- 
83  academic  year.  Through  my  regular 
columns  in  The  Chronicle  and  at  al- 
umni gatherings,  our  graduates  were 
informed  of  the  relative  decline  of  the 
state's  funding  of  higher  education 
over  the  past  several  years. 

Early  in  the  academic  year,  we  asked 
our  graduates  to  write  to  their  legis- 
lators and  to  the  Governor  indicating 
their  support  of  adequate  funding  for 
higher  education,  especially  for  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Later  in  the  year, 
as  the  Governor's  budget  plans  took 
shape,  we  encouraged  our  alumni  to 
write  to  their  legislators  specifically 
supporting  the  Governor's  budget  and 
tax  proposals.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  a  letter  sent  to  the  more  than  3,700 


law  alumni  living  in  Illinois,  signed 
by  myself  and  Stephen  E.  Sward  ('65) 
of  Rooks,  Pitts,  Fullagar  &  Poust,  pres- 
ident of  our  alumni  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  response  by  our  graduates  has 
been  encouraging.  Although  the  final 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  was  not  ideal,  it  was  a 
major  improvement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  whatever  success  was  achieved 
was,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of 
the  input  of  law  graduates.  Those  who 
did  write  to  their  legislators  were  asked 
to  send  copies  of  their  correspondence 
to  me.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
letters  I  received  indicated  that  there 
is  a  great  concern  among  our  graduates 
for  maintaining  the  excellence  of  our 
programs,  a  great  pride  in  the  College, 
and  a  willingness  to  speak  out  on  its 
behalf. 

Ideally,  of  course,  we  do  not  want 
to  call  upon  our  alumni  for  this  type 
of  support;  in  fact,  ideally  such  sup- 
port should  never  be  required.  How- 
ever, it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that 
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when  we  are  compelled  to  ask  for 
such  action,  the  response  will  be 
strongly  favorable. 

The  nature  of  the  economy  not  only 
touched  the  state  support  side  of  our 
revenues,  but  also  affected  our  private 
support.  During  1982-83,  the  tremen- 
dous increases  we  had  seen  in  alumni 
contributions  to  the  Law  School  Fund 
and  other  funds  slowed.  In  particular, 
contributors  to  major  endorsement 
funds  decreased.  Over  the  twelve 
months  from  July  1,  1982,  to  June  30, 
1983,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  College 
of  Law  contributed  $298,998.16.  Of 
that  total,  $179,800.97  was  donated 
to  the  Law  School  Fund,  the  unre- 
stricted account  that  allows  us  to  meet 
a  variety  of  our  most  pressing  needs. 
This  includes  offsetting  part  of  our 
annual  operating  budget  deficit,  pay- 
ing for  some  library  acquisitions,  pro- 
viding some  secretarial  help,  and  pay- 
ing all  costs  associated  with  our 
placement  office,  as  well  as  providing 
scholarships  and  student  research  jobs. 

Without  this  support,  we  would  in- 
deed by  unable  to  provide  a  first-rate 
legal  education  to  our  students.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  to  those  alumni 
and  friends  who  have  contributed.  In 
particular,  we  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  Paul  Freter  ('49)  of 
Lewis,  Overbeck  &  Furman,  who 
served  as  national  chairman,  and  Ber- 
nard Wall  ('62)  of  Winston  &  Strawn, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
campaign.  That  latter  project  gener- 
ated $20,916.63  from  alumni  in  sev- 
enteen law  firms  and  banks  in  Chi- 
cago. A  complete  report  of  the  year's 
private  giving  is  included  in  the  sum- 
mer issue  of  our  alumni  magazine,  The 
Chronu  le 

Besides  our  Annual  Fund  activities, 
we  continue  to  work  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  foundation  to  iden- 


tify major  gift  prospects  as  part  of  the 
University's  $100  million  Campaign  for 
Illinois. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  discussing 
alumni  programs  in  terms  of  financial 
support  is  that  I  may  give  the  impres- 
sion that  that  is  the  only  purpose  we 
have  in  dealing  with  them.  Of  course, 
you  know  we  try  to  provide  our  al- 
umni with  a  variety  of  social  events, 
as  well  as  to  recognize  their  achieve- 
ments and  involve  them  in  several 
college  programs. 

We  began  the  academic  year  with  a 
celebration  of  the  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  our  nationally  recognized  Trial 
Advocacy  Program.  On  September  11, 
1982,  we  hosted  a  tailgate  party  for 
the  judges  and  lawyers  whose  dedi- 
cation to  the  program  over  the  years 
has  aided  program  directors  Judge 
Prentice  Marshall  ('51)  and  his  suc- 
cessor Professor  Michael  Graham. 
After  the  short  program,  we  moved 
to  a  large  tent  set  up  just  west  of  the 
Law  Building  for  the  luncheon  and 
ended  the  event  by  attending  the  Il- 
linois-Michigan State  football  game. 

On  October  15,  1982,  the  Board  of 
Visitors  met  in  a  day-long  session  to 
review  the  College's  situation  and  dis- 
cuss plans  to  improve  our  status.  On 
Saturday,  October  16,  the  traditional 
homecoming  luncheon  again  attracted 
more  than  250  people. 

During  the  year,  we  continued  our 
series  of  alumni  luncheons  in  Chicago 
as  you  well  know,  since  you  graciously 
served  as  our  keynote  speaker  in  Oc- 
tober. Once  each  semester  I  spoke  with 
our  graduates  about  the  College,  and 
we  also  featured  some  of  our  faculty 
members  for  these  meetings.  In  De- 
cember, Assistant  Professor  Michael 
Hoeflich  explained  some  of  the  non- 
compliance provisions  of  the  Tax  Eq- 
uity and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
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1982  (TEFRA).  In  March,  Professor 
Ronald  Rotunda  reviewed  the  results 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  dis- 
cussions of  the  Kutak  Commission  Re- 
port on  the  proposed  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility.  We  ended  the 
spring  semester  with  a  discussion  by 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles 
Murdock  of  the  problems  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  in  Illinois  and  the  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  empaneled  to 
address  that  problem. 

During  the  week  of  May  16-20,  I 
visited  with  alumni  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
The  interest  of  alumni  in  all  three  cities 
was  keen,  and  the  meetings  were  most 
enjoyable. 

On  March  10,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Law  Student  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  eleven  attorneys 
who  practice  primarily  in  the  various 
types  of  litigation  participated  in  a 
panel  discussion  entitled  "The  Attor- 
ney in  the  Courtroom."  Between  75 
to  100  students  attended  to  hear  from 
the  panel,  which  included  ten  College 
of  Law  Graduates.  They  were:  Rich- 
ard Cosby  ('68),  Champ  Davis  ('66), 
Thomas  DiFanis  (71),  Burt  Greaves 
('41),  James  Holderman  ('71),  Frances 
Hulin  ('71),  Ole  Bly  Pace,  III  ('66), 
Richard  Phillips  ('51),  Donald  Ten- 
nant  ('58),  and  William  Van  Hagey 
('72)  as  well  as  Edward  Rawles,  a 
graduate  of  ITT-Chicago  Kent  School 
of  Law. 

Finally,  we  try  to  recognize  the 
professional  stature  of  several  of  our 
graduates  each  year  through  our  Alum 
of  the  Month  Program.  This  year  dur- 
ing the  months  September  1982  — 
June  1983,  we  named  the  following 
Alums  of  the  Month:  James  Economos 
('31);  C.  Allen  Bock  ('68);  John  W. 
McDonald,  Jr.  ('46);  Robert  C.  Hacker 
('65);  J.  Michael  O'Byrne  ('49);  Bruce 


Chelberg  ('58);  Judge  Gale  Mathers 
('38);  Rex  Carr  ('49);  John  Tait  ('61); 
and  Patrick  Tuite  ('61). 

Their  careers  span  the  range  of  small 
town  private  practice,  corporate  prac- 
tice, government  service,  academic  life, 
and  the  judiciary.  We  are  extremely 
proud  of  them  and  the  way  in  which 
their  careers  reflect  on  the  College  of 
Law  In  order  to  recognize  even  more 
such  outstanding  graduates,  we  have 
expanded  the  Alum  of  the  Month 
program  to  cover  twelve  months  in- 
stead of  the  nine  months  of  the  aca- 
demic year  we  had  previously  used. 
It  seems,  however,  that  we  have  so 
many  exceptional  graduates  that  we 
may  have  to  go  to  an  Alum  of  the 
Day  formula  to  recognize  them  all. 

Conclusion 

The  beginning  of  this  year's  Report 
recalled  Dean  Harno's  1934  Letter  to 
the  Law  Alumni,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed, as  a  sequel  to  his  1933  letter, 
the  problem  of  "overcrowding"  in  the 
profession.  I  also  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  same  topic  in  the  con- 
text to  today's  debate.  Dean  Harno 
dismissed  the  concerns  about  over- 
crowding. His  Letters  probed  the  qual- 
ity of  legal  education,  the  quality  and 
integrity  of  the  bar,  the  place  of  law- 
yers in  society,  and  the  importance  of 
an  educated  citizenry  in  a  democracy. 
These  questions  were  not  new  with 
him,  nor  will  we  solve  them  today. 
But  we  must  confront  them  and  do 
our  part  to  contribute  to  society 
through  excellence  in  education. 

At  Illinois,  the  traditions  of  a  high 
level  of  academic  scholarship,  varied 
and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
public  and  the  profession,  and  concern 
for  good  teaching  continue  to  be  as 
strong  as  ever.  The  pages  that  follow 
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detail  the  activities  and  publications 
of  the  faculty  during  the  year  just 
passed:  they  present  once  again  a 
proud  record.  I  am  pleased  to  present 


/ 


/ 


Peter  Hay,  Dean 


(For  the  analysis  of  an  alumnus  who  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  College  for 
the  past  few  years,  please  see  the  letter 
from  Board  of  Visitors  President  Stephen 
Sward  on  pages  42-43.) 


Faculty,  Activities 
and  Publications 


Marion  Benefield 

Professor  and  Associate  Dean  Marion 
Benfield  continues  his  work  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  (NCCUSL). 
f  \c  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Editorial  Board  for  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  and  of  the  Permanent 
I  ditorial  Board  for  the  Uniform  Land 


Transactions  Act  and  the  Uniform 
Simplification  of  Land  Transfers  Act. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  drafting 
Committee  for  the  Uniform  Payments 
Code  which  is  preparing  amendments 
to  Articles  3  and  4  of  the  Commercial 
Code  to  deal  with  electronic  payment 
systems.  He  is  also  a  member  of  two 
other  NCCUSL  committees  and  chair- 
person of  a  third.  Professor  Benfield 
wrote  "The  New  Payments  Code  and 
the  Abolition  of  Holder  in  Due  Course 
as  to  Consumer  Checks,"  40  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  Law  Review  11-40  (1983). 


Francis  Boyle 

Associate  Professor  Francis  A.  Boyle 

finished  work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  Political 
Science  at  Harvard.  During  the  year 
he  published:  "The  Symmetries  of  In- 
ternational Law  and  Politics"  and  "The 
Israeli  Invasion  of  Lebanon  from  the 
Perspective  of  International  Law"  in 
Terrorism,  Political  Violence  and  World 
Order  ;  "The  Iranian  Hostages  Crisis" 
in  Essays  in  Honor  of  Louis  B.  Sohn; 
"The  Death  of  Salt  II  and  the  Future 
of  Arms  Control  in  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration" in  New  York  Law  School  Jour- 
nal of  International  &  Comparative  Law; 
"The  Humanitarian  Laws  of  Armed 
Conflict  with  Respect  to  the  Israeli 
Invasion  of  Lebanon"  in  1983  Pro- 
ceedings of  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national   Law;    "Upholding    Interna- 
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tional  Law  in  the  Middle  East"  in  4 
Arab  State  Quarterly  ;  "Nuclear  Weap- 
ons and  International  Law:  The  Arms 
Control  Dimension"  in  Proceedings  of 
21st  Senior  Conference  at  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point ;  and  "Violations 
of  International  Law"  in  Middle  East 
International.  Two  previously  pub- 
lished articles  were  selected  for  re- 
publication; "The  Entebbe  Hostages 
Crisis"  in  Terrorism,  Political  Violence, 
and  World  Order,  and  "International 
Law  as  a  Basis  for  Conducting  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Policy  1979-1982"  by  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Defense  as  Current  News: 
Special  Ed.  No.  979.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Conflict  Committee 
of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Association  and  Co-Rap- 
porteur for  its  Report  on  the  Legality 
of  Nuclear  Weapons.  He  continued  to 
serve  on  the  Disarmament  and  Inter- 
national Security,  the  Coordinating 
Council  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Policy,  and  on  the  Human 
Rights  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Young  Lawyers  Division; 
he  also  became  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  to  the  Case  Western  Re- 
serve International  Law  Journal.  He 
delivered  papers  at  six  conventions  or 
conferences  including  the  21st  Senior 
Conference  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. He  became  a  consultant  to  Am- 
nesty International,  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  International 
Third  World  Legal  Studies  Association, 
and  was  selected  for  a  Fulbright  Lec- 
tureship in  Brazil. 


Charles  Craver 

Professor  Charles   B.   Craver  has 

continued  his  research  in  the  labor 
and  employment  law  area.  He  coau- 
thored  the  1983  Supplements  to  his 
Employment  Discrimination  Law  and 
Labor  Relations  Law  in  the  Public  Sector 
casebooks,  and  wrote  a  review  of  the 
book  Negotiability  in  the  Federal  Sector 
for  the  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
Review.  He  also  worked  on  an  article 
entitled  "The  Vitality  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement  in  the  Twenty-First 
Century"  which  he  plans  to  publish 
in  the  Illinois  Law  Review  during  the 
coming  year,  and  an  article  on  "The 
Future  of  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment" which  he  plans  to  publish  in 
The  Futurist.  Professor  Craver  also 
wrote  the  "Consumer  Fraud"  section 
of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Crime  and  Justice 
and  published  an  article  on  "Funda- 
mentals of  Effective  Legal  Negotiat- 
ing" in  the  ALI-ABA  Course  Materials 
Journal.  He  was  selected  to  be  the 
chair-elect  of  the  AALS  Labor  Rela- 
tions Law  Section  and  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute. He  continued  his  role  as  cochair 
of  the  ABA  subcommittee  on  The  Im- 
pact of  Fair  Representation  Upon  La- 
bor Arbitration.  He  made  continuing 
legal  education  presentations  on  "Fun- 
damentals of  Effective  Legal  Negoti- 
ating" to  attorneys  in  Los  Angeles, 
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Minneapolis,  and  Berkeley.  Professor 
Craver  taught  four  courses:  Labor  Law 
I;  Labor  Law  III;  Lawyer  as  Negotiator; 
and  Public  Sector  Labor  Relations,  and 
cotaught  Labor  Law  and  Public  Policy 
with  Professors  Derber  and  Rothbaum 
of  the  LIR  Faculty. 


Roger  Findley 

Professor  Roger  W.  Findley  served 
as  chairman  of  the  College's  Evalua- 
tion and  Planning  Committee,  which 
prepared  an  extensive  self  study  of 
the  school  in  connection  with  the 
seven-year  reaccreditation  process  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  College's 
executive  committee  and  continued  his 
work  as  director  of  the  College's  Office 
of  Environmental  and  Planning  Stud- 
ies, consultant  to  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  UIUC  Center  for 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  Stud- 
ies. In  addition  to  conducting  research 
on  various  aspects  of  U.S.  and  Brazil- 
ian environmental  law,  Professor  Fin- 
dley offered  a  popular  new  course  on 
Public  Lands  and  Waters.  He  is  coau- 
thor of  two  books  published  in  1983: 

Environmental  Law  in  a  'Nutshell,  with 

Professor   Daniel    larber   of   the   Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (West  Publishing 


Co.);  and  Intervencion  Presidential  en 
la  Economia  y  el  Estado  de  Derecho  en 
Colombia,  with  Professors  Fernando 
Cepeda  and  Nicolas  Gamboa  of  the 
University  of  the  Andes  in  Bogota, 
Colombia  (Univ.  of  the  Andes  Press). 


George  Frampton 

In  addition  to  his  participation  in 
the  work  of  law  school  and  national 
professional  committees,  Professor 
George  T.  Frampton  continued  prep- 
aration of  materials  for  publication 
covering  agency,  partnership,  corpo- 
rations, and  basic  securities  regulation 
for  the  course  in  Organization  Law 
He  also  prepared  some  of  the  materials 
for  use  in  his  course  on  the  Regulation 
of  Money  and  Banking,  which  covers 
recent  developments  in  the  rapidly- 
changing  structure  and  functions  of 
domestic  and  international  financing 
institutions  and  the  regulatory  prob- 
lems arising  from  those  changes.  Dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  Professor 
Frampton  participated  in  a  conference 
on  The  Legal  Aspects  of  International 
Financing  Transactions  sponsored  by 
the  Interamerican  Development  Bank 
in  conjunction  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Law  in  Cancun, 
Mexico;  in  the  First  ABA  National  In- 
stitute on  New  Products,  Structure, 
Marketing,  and  Regulation  of  Finan- 
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cial  Institutions,  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts; in  the  Eighth  Annual  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  Section  on  Corpora- 
tion, Banking,  and  Business  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts;  and  in  a  confer- 
ence on  Financial  Institution  Deregu- 
lation sponsored  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  Council  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, in  Washington,  D.C. 


Michael  Graham 

Professor  Michael  H.  Graham  con- 
tinued his  research  and  writing  in  the 
field  of  evidence.  In  February,  the  1983 
Supplements  to  both  his  Handbook  of 
Federal  Evidence,  and  to  Cleary  and 
Graham,  Handbook  of  Illinois  Evidence 
were  published.  Professor  Graham 
completed  six  articles  in  his  continuing 
series  on  evidence  in  criminal  cases 
which  appears  in  the  Criminal  Law 
Bulletin.  His  book  entitled  Tightening 
the  Reins  of  Justice  in  America:  A  Com- 
parative Analysis  of  the  Criminal  Jury 
Trial  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
was  published  by  Greenwood  Press 
in  March  1983.  The  book  is  the  result 
of  research  conducted  by  Professor 
Graham  while  a  Fulbright  Fellow  at 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion, University  of  Birmingham,  while 
on  sabbatical  during  the  spring  of  1981. 
Professor  Graham  also  published  an 


article  entitled  "Stickperson  Hearsay: 
A  Simplified  Approach  to  Understand- 
ing the  Rule  Against  Hearsay"  in  1982 
University  Illinois  Law  Review  887  and 
contributed  an  article  entitled  "The 
Cry  of  Rape:  The  Prompt  Complaint 
Doctrine  and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence" to  an  evidence  symposium,  19 
Willamette  Law  Review  401  (1983).  In 
addition  to  teaching  Evidence,  Torts 
and  Trial  Advocacy  at  the  College  of 
Law,  Professor  Graham  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Community  Involvement 
Program,  chairman  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Ap- 
pointments Committee.  He  also 
chaired  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
Student  Legal  Services,  an  organiza- 
tion providing  legal  advice  and  rep- 
resentation to  students  with  respect  to 
commonly  occurring  problems  such  as 
housing  disputes.  On  the  state  level, 
Professor  Graham  served  as  reporter 
to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  on  the 
subject  of  evidence  at  its  Annual  Con- 
ference and  at  two  three-day  regional 
conferences  on  the  subject  of  hearsay. 
He  also  lectured  on  two  occasions  at 
a  trial  advocacy  program  for  practicing 
lawyers  conducted  in  Chicago.  On  the 
national  level,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  Fellowship  Program  and 
as  a  panel  leader  at  a  conference  on 
scientific  evidence  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Lawyers  and 
Scientists. 
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Peter  Hay 

Dean  Peter  Hay  contributed  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Full  Faith  and  Credit  and 
Federalism  in  Choice  of  Law"  to  a 
symposium  in  memory  of  Brainerd 
Currie  (34  Mercer  Law  Review  709 
(1983))  and  continued  his  work,  with 
Professor  Scoles,  on  a  lawyers'  edition 
of  their  treatise  on  Conflict  of  Laws 
(1982),  scheduled  to  appear  later  this 
year.  With  Professors  Eric  Stein  (Mich- 
igan) and  Michel  Waelbroeck  he  also 
began  work  on  a  supplement  to  their 
casebook  on  European  Community  Law. 
He  spoke  to  a  number  of  civic  groups 
and  pre-law  clubs  throughout  the  state, 
attended  a  number  of  Chicago-area 
alumni  lunches,  and  participated  in 
alumni  gatherings  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Washington,  D.C.  In 
January,  he  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools  and  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Conflicts  Section.  At  the 
mid-year  meeting  of  the  ABA  in  New 
Orleans,  he  served  as  a  panelist  for 
the  annual  deans'  workshop.  In  May, 
he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Law  Institute.  In  June  and 
July,  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  Germany,  where 
he  holds  an  appointment  as  honorary 
professor.  While  in  Europe,  he  also 
e    lectures    at    the    Universities    of 

Bonn,  (  ologne,  Giessen,  Gottingen, 


Hamburg,  Marburg,  and  Munster  (all 
in  Germany);  visited  the  European 
University  Institute  in  Fiesole  (Italy) 
which  conducts  the  multi-volume 
study  on  federalism  for  which  he, 
Professor  Rotunda,  and  Professors 
Lando  (Copenhagen)  and  Gaja  (Flor- 
ence) collaborated;  and  attended  the 
international  conference  sponsored  by 
the  College  of  Law  at  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Center  in  Bellagio  (Italy). 
At  the  College  he  again  taught  one 
section  of  Conflict  of  Laws  and  a 
seminar  on  Common  Market  Law.  He 
continues  to  serve  on  the  editorial 
boards  of  the  American  Journal  of  Com- 
parative Law  and  of  the  Cahier  de  droit 
europeen  (Belgium). 


Michael  Hoeflich 

Assistant  Professor  Michael  Hoef- 
lich had  three  articles  accepted  for 
publication  this  year:  "Transfers  of 
Interests  in  Public  Real  Estate  Limited 
Partnerships"  forthcoming  in  The  Tax 
Adviser  ;  "Of  Reason,  Gamesmanship 
and  Taxes:  A  Jurisprudential  and 
Games  Theoretical  Approach  to  Vol- 
untary Compliance,"  forthcoming  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Tax  Policy  and 
"The  Regulation  of  Judicial  Miscon- 
duct in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,"  forth- 
coming in  Law  and  History  Review 
I  journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Legal 
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History].  In  addition,  he  lectured  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Legal 
History  on  "Law  and  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  Early  Middle  Ages:  Ide- 
ology and  Pragmatism"  in  October 
1982,  before  the  Medieval  Academy 
of  America  on  "Due  Process  and  Abuse 
of  Process  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages" 
in  April  1983,  and  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  on  "The  Jur- 
isprudence of  Tax  Evasion"  in  Febru- 
ary 1983.  He  was  on  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  American  Society 
for  Legal  History  and  on  the  College 
of  Law's  self-study  and  library  com- 
mittees. 


Richard  Kaplan 

Associate  Professor  Richard  L.  Ka- 
plan published  his  article  on  "The 
Debt-Equity  Debates:  Stupefaction  by 
Sloganeering,"  16  Tax  Notes  963  (1982) 
as  a  follow-up  to  his  article,  "New 
Variations  on  an  Old  Enigma:  The 
Treasury  Department's  Debt-Equity 
Regulations,"  1981  University  of  Illi- 
nois Law  Review  567  (co-authored  with 
Lowell  D.  Yoder,  '82),  which  was  re- 
printed in  24  Corporate  Practice  Com- 
mentator 376  (1982).  His  work  on  cor- 
porate tax  burdens  led  to  his  testimony 
on  "Tax  Preferences  of  Commercial 
Banks"  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  on  March 


11,  1983,  and  an  article  on  "The  Shift- 
ing Burden  of  Federal  Taxes,"  19  Tax 
Notes  3  (1983).  On  international  mat- 
ters, he  published  two  articles:  "A 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Treasury 
Department's  Report  n  the  Arab  Boy- 
cott," 1983  University  of  Illinois  Law 
Review  23,  and  "Creeping  Xenophobia 
and  the  Taxation  of  Foreign-Owned 
Real  Estate,"  71  Georgetown  Law  Jour- 
nal No.  4  (1983).  Professor  Kaplan 
was  named  to  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute's Tax  Advisory  Group  dealing 
with  the  International  Taxation  Proj- 
ect. During  March,  he  lectured  on  Flat- 
rate  tax  proposals  before  The  Social 
Science  Club  of  Champaign  and  Ur- 
bana.  In  the  College  of  Law,  he  su- 
pervised the  Client  Counseling  Com- 
petition, served  on  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  and  taught  Income  Taxa- 
tion, Accounting  Issues  for  Lawyers, 
Taxation  of  International  Transactions, 
and  a  seminar  on  Federal  Tax  Policy. 
He  continues  to  serve  on  the  ABA 
Section  on  Taxation's  Committee  on 
Foreign  Activities  of  U.S.  Taxpayers. 
Professor  Kaplan  is  currently  prepar- 
ing a  course  book  for  West  Publishing 
Company  on  the  taxation  of  interna- 
tional transactions. 


Harry  Krause 
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Professor  Harry  D.  Krause  taught 
family  law  a  seminar  on  welfare  law 
and  comparative  law.  He  served  on 
the  Appointments  Committee  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee at  the  College  of  Law.  At  the 
University  level,  he  served  on  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  of  the  Office  of  West- 
ern European  Studies  and  the  Ful- 
bright  (and  other  foreign  fellowships) 
selection  board.  In  June  1982,  he  gave 
a  paper  at  the  4th  World  Conference 
of  International  Society  on  Family  Law. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  society.  In  August,  his 
paper  on  foster  care  in  the  U.S.  was 
presented  at  the  Xlth  Congress  of  the 
International  Academy  of  Compara- 
tive Law  in  Caracas,  and  in  September, 
Krause  spoke  on  the  same  subject  at 
the  54th  Convention  of  Jurists  in 
Nuernberg,  Germany.  These  papers 
will  be  published  in  volumes  covering 
the  proceedings.  In  November,  he 
spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Blood  Banks. 
Krause  published  articles  entitled  "Re- 
flections on  Child  Support"  at  1983 
University  of  Illinois  Law  Review  99- 
119,  "Progress  in  Child  Support,  Pa- 
ternity, Illegitimacy  and  Child  Wel- 
fare" at  4  Family  Advocate  13-18,  43- 
46  (Summer,  1982),  and  he  reviewed 
"Lillich,  The  Family  in  International 
Law"  at  10  International  Journal  of 
Legal  Information  128-30  (1982).  Krause 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
American  Association  for  the  Com- 
parative Study  of  Law,  Inc.,  and  on 
the  ABA  Section  on  Family  Law  as 
liaison  to  the  American  Association  of 
Blood  Banks  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Editors  of  the  Family  Law 
Quarterly.  He  continued  on  the  Board 
of  Editors  for  "Fair  Share,"  a  family 
law  publication.  For  the  National  Con- 
fereru  e  of  (  ommissioners  on  Uniform 


State  Laws,  he  remains  reporter  to  the 
Committee  to  Revise  the  Uniform 
Adoption  Act.  He  continued  as  legal 
consultant  to  the  Committee  on  Par- 
entage Testing  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Blood  Banks  for  the  AABB, 
he  organized  the  legal  aspects  of  an 
international  conference  on  the  evi- 
dentiary value  of  nonexclusionary 
blood  typing  evidence  in  disputed  pa- 
ternity cases  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  held  in  May  1982. 
He  is  serving  as  coauthor  and  coeditor 
of  an  interdisciplinary  (law,  medicine, 
statistics)  book  covering  the  confer- 
ence proceedings,  to  be  published  in 
1984.  He  completed  the  manuscript  of 
the  second  edition  of  his  Family  Law: 
Cases  and  Materials.  Professor  Krause 
was  awarded  the  Ross  and  Helen 
Workman  Summer  Research  Grant  for 
1983. 


Wayne  LaFave 

Professor  Wayne  R.  LaFave  contin- 
ued his  teaching  and  writing  in  the 
fields  of  criminal  law  and  criminal 
procedure.  His  article  on  "The  Fourth 
Amendment  in  an  Imperfect  World," 
based  upon  his  earlier  Mellon  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  ap- 
peared in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  Review.  During  the  year  he  also 
published  the  1983  Pocket  Parts  to  his 
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three-volume  treatise  Search  and  Sei- 
zure, and  also  (with  Professors  Kam- 
isar  and  Israel)  the  1982  Supplement  to 
Modern  Criminal  Procedure  and  Basic 
Criminal  Procedure.  In  addition,  La- 
Fave  continued  work  on  a  text  on 
American  criminal  procedure  which 
he  is  coauthoring  with  Professor  Jerold 
Israel  of  Michigan,  and  completed  ed- 
itorial work  on  the  forthcoming  multi- 
volume  Encyclopedia  on  Crime  and  Jus- 
tice. He  served  on  an  American  As- 
sociation of  Law  Schools  Planning 
Committee  for  a  Workshop  on  Teach- 
ing Criminal  Justice  and  also  contin- 
ued his  work  as  Reporter  for  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Criminal  Rules 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  LaFave  spoke  to  various  groups 
on  current  Fourth  Amendment  topics. 


John  Lopatka 

Assistant  Professor  John  Lopatka 

taught  Anti-trust,  Administrative  Law, 
Government  Regulation  of  Business 
and  with  Professor  Tom  Ulen  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  a  course  in 
law  and  economics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Law  School  Placement  Com- 
mittee. He  is  completing  an  article  on 
the  relationship  between  private  power 
companies  and  municipalities  which 
act  as  retail  distributors  of  electricity. 


Peter  Maggs 

Professor  Peter  B.  Maggs  continued 
research  on  Soviet  law  and  on  the 
United  States  law  of  unfair  competi- 
tion, trademarks,  copyrights  and  pat- 
ents. His  publications  included:  Law 
and  Economic  Development  in  the  Soviet 
Union  ,  editor  (with  George  Ginsburgs 
and  Gordon  Smith);  "Soviet  Economic 
Law  Reform,"  editor  and  translator, 
Soviet  Statutes  and  Decisions ,  Vol.  XVIII 
1982-83;  "The  Legal  Impact  of  Mod- 
ernization in  the  USSR,"  and  "Legal 
Aspects  of  Computerization  of  Man- 
agement Systems  in  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe,"  both  in  Law  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  the  Soviet  Union 
(1982),  "The  Soviet  Constitution,"  in 
Human  Rights,  1981,  No.  2;  "Com- 
puter Programs  as  the  Object  of  In- 
tellectual Property  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  American  Journal  of  Com- 
parative Law,  Supp.  (1982);  "Land 
Records  of  the  Uniform  Simplification 
of  Land  Transfers  Act,"  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  Law  Journal,  Vol.  1981, 
and  a  number  of  book  reviews  and 
articles  on  computer  applications. 
During  the  period  May  to  August  1982, 
he  was  a  Fulbright  Lecturer  at  the 
Federal  University  of  Santa  Catarina 
in  Brazil.  He  also  participated  in  the 
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International  Congress  of  Compara- 
tive Law  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Center  for 
Computer-Assisted  Legal  Instruction, 
as  parliamentarian  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Slavic  Studies,  as  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
study  committee  on  LAWNET,  and  as 
consultant  to  the  Louisiana  State  Leg- 
islative Research  Bureau  on  computer 
analysis  of  the  Louisiana  Civil  Code. 


Paul  Marcus 

During  the  year  Professor  Paul  Mar- 
cus published  1983  Supplements  to 
his  books  The  Prosecution  and  Defense 
of  Criminal  Conspiracy  Cases  and  Crim- 
inal Procedure:  Cases  and  Materials  as 
well  as  the  Gilbert  Law  Summary:  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  In  addition  to  the  on- 
going revisions  of  the  above  books, 
he  published:  "Defense  of  a  Conspir- 
acy Case"  in  Criminal  Defense  Tech- 
niques ;  "Media  Reporting  of  Criminal 
Trials"  in  Criminal  Defense  Techniques; 
"White  Collar  Crime:  A  Legal  Over- 
view," 52  Cincinnati  Law  Review  (1983). 
He  also  has  completed  most  of  the 
preparation  of  an  article  "The  Re- 
porter's Privilege:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Common  Law,  Branzburg  v.  Hayes,  and 
Recent  Statutory  Developments"  and 
has  started  a  three-volume  work  en 

titled  Criminal  Constitutional  Law  to  be 


published  in  1986.  Professor  Marcus 
served  as  chairman  of  the  AALS/ABA 
Inspection  Team  for  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Law.  He  acted  as 
moderator  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Ses- 
sion of  the  Annual  AALS  Conference. 
He  received  a  grant  from  the  Dana 
Fund  for  International  Comparative 
Legal  Studies  which  enabled  him  to 
participate  as  one  of  the  American 
representatives  to  the  XI  Congress  of 
Comparative  Law  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, where  he  chaired  a  session  deal- 
ing with  criminal  justice,  the  role  of 
the  lawyer  in  the  criminal  trial.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  three  judges  (along 
with  two  federal  jurists)  at  the  final 
round  of  the  Chicago-Kent  Moot  Court 
competition  and  acted  as  reporter/ 
consultant  for  the  Judicial  Conference 
Sub-Committee  on  Federal  Jury  In- 
structions. In  the  fall  Professor  Marcus 
taught  a  course  in  Criminal  Law  and 
gave  a  seminar  on  Media  Reporting 
of  Criminal  Cases.  In  addition  he 
served  on  the  College  Curriculum 
Committee,  the  Evaluation  (Self-Study) 
and  Planning  Committee,  and  acted 
as  advisor  to  the  Prisoners'  Rights 
Project.  During  the  spring  semester, 
he  was  on  leave  as  a  Visiting  Professor 
at  the  University  of  San  Diego  School 
of  Law. 


Richard  Marcus 
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Associate  Professor  Richard  Mar- 
cus taught  Civil  Procedure,  Business 
Organizations,  and  a  seminar  on  Com- 
plex Civil  Litigation.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  law  school  Admissions 
Committee,  the  Graduate  Studies 
Committee  and  the  Student  Discipline 
Committee.  During  the  year  he  pub- 
lished two  articles:  "Fraudulent  Con- 
cealment in  Federal  Court:  Toward  A 
More  Disparate  Standard?"  71  Geo- 
town  law  Journal  829  (1983)  and  "Re- 
ducing Court  Costs  and  Delay:  The 
Potential  Impact  of  the  Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,"  66  Judicature  363 
(1983).  Currently,  he  is  working  on  an 
article  on  the  constitutional  and  com- 
mon law  limitations  on  issuance  of 
protective  order  in  civil  litigation.  He 
is  also  doing  research  on  the  impact 
of  conflicts  between  the  circuits  con- 
cerning issues  of  federal  law  on  trans- 
fer of  cases  under  28  U.S.C.  §  1417 
and  28  U.S.C.  §  1404(a)  and  the  re- 
surgence of  fact  pleading  under  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 


John  McCord 

Professor  John  H.  McCord  taught 
his  regular  courses  in  Income  Taxation, 
Corporate  Taxation,  Estate  and  Gift 
Taxes,  and  Estate  Planning.  In  addi- 
tion, he  offered  a  noncredit,  voluntary 
seminar  on  the  1982  Amendment  to 


Subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  In  connection  with  the  College's 
regular  "reinspection"  by  the  ABA- 
AALS  Accreditation  Committee,  Pro- 
fessor McCord  served  on  the  College's 
special  Self-Study  Committee,  chair- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  the  Student 
Body.  He  also  continued  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Admissions  Commit- 
tee. In  December,  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture to  the  Chicago  Estate  Planning 
Council  on  "Income  in  Respect  of  a 
Decedent,"  and  he  completed  a  revi- 
sion of  his  Summary  of  Estate  and 
Gift  Taxes  during  the  spring  semester. 
Looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  legal 
education  will  utilize  more  educational 
materials  developed  for  computer  ap- 
plications, Professor  McCord  is  study- 
ing computer  programming. 


John  Muench 

Assistant  Professor  John  E.  Muench 

taught  courses  in  Civil  Procedure,  Evi- 
dence, and  Constitutional  Law.  He 
served  on  the  College's  Admissions 
and  Discipline  Committees  and  as- 
sisted with  the  second-year  Moot  Court 
program.  He  is  currently  engaged  in 
research  relating  to  loss  of  citizenship 
and  fundamental  rights  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 
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John  Nowak 

Professor  John  E.  Nowak  received 
the  "Outstanding  Teacher  Award" 
from  the  1983  graduating  class  of  the 
College  of  Law.  He  was  selected  to 
serve  on  the  Planning  Committee  for 
the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools'  Conference  on  "Teaching 
Constitutional  Law",  which  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles  during  June.  In  April, 
Professor  Nowak  delivered  the  Don- 
ahue Lecture  at  Suffolk  University.  An 
expanded  version  of  that  lecture,  en- 
titled "Resurrecting  Legal  Realism:  The 
Political  Bias  of  Burger  Court  Justices," 
will  appear  later  this  year  in  the  Suffolk 
Law  Review.  He  also  wrote  an  article 
for  Constitutional  Commentary  which 
is  entitled  "Professor  Rodell's  Realism, 
The  Burger  Court  and  Public  Opin- 
ion." With  Professor  Ronald  Rotunda 
and  Emeritus  Professor  J.  Nelson 
Young,  he  published  the  second  edi- 
tion of  their  one-volume  treatise,  Prin- 
ciples of  Constitutional  Law.  An  ex- 
panded "lawyer's  edition"  of  that 
treatise  will  be  published  later  this 
year;  Professors  Nowak,  Rotunda,  and 
Young  are  now  doing  research  for  a 
multi-volume  edition  of  their  treatise. 
During  the  academic  year  he  served 
on  the  appointments  and  executive 
committees  of  the  College.  Professor 
Nowak  was  a  member  of  the  Urbana 
Champaign  Faculty  Senate  Committee 


on  Athletics  and  Academics  and  the 
University  of  Illinois  Athletic  Board  of 
Control.  He  continues  to  serve  as  the 
University  of  Illinois  Faculty  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Big  Ten  Conference. 


William  Painter 

Professor  William  H.  Painter  is  cur- 
rently teaching  courses  in  Business 
Planning  and  Corporate  Taxation. 
During  the  fall  of  1982,  he  taught 
courses  in  Organizations  and  Federal 
Securities  Regulation.  Professor  Painter 
is  chairman  of  the  College  of  Law 
Office  Practices  Committee  and  is  a 
member  of  the  ABA  Section  on  Cor- 
poration, Banking,  and  Business  Law 
and  of  its  Committee  on  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Securities,  serving  also  as  a 
member  of  that  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation,  of  which  he 
served  as  chairman  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  fall  of  1982,  he  was 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Law  Institute.  Since  the  fall  of  1981, 
he  has  been  serving  on  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State  to  revise  the  Illinois  Business 
Corporation  Act  and  has  drafted  com- 
ments to  the  various  provisions  in 
Article  7  of  the  proposed  statute,  deal- 
ing with  shares  and  shareholders.  He 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  ABA  Section 
on  Corporation,  Banking,  and  Busi- 
ness Law  and  of  its  Committee  on 
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Federal  Regulation  of  Securities,  a 
meeting  of  that  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute. In  the  spring  of  1983,  Professor 
Painter  published  a  supplement  to  the 
recently  published  Second  Edition  of 
Corporate  and  Tax  Aspects  of  Closely 
Held  Corporations  (Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.).  In  addition,  he  has  prepared  the 
manuscript  for  a  Second  Edition  of 
Problems  and  Materials  in  Business 
Planning  (West  Publishing  Co.),  which 
will  be  published  in  the  spring  of  1984. 
A  statutory  and  regulatory  supplement 
entitled  Selected  Securities  and  Business 
Planning  Statutes,  Rules  and  Forms  was 
coedited  with  Dean  David  L.  Ratner 
and  was  published  by  West  Publishing 
Co.  in  fall  1982. 


H.  G.  Prince 

Assistant  Professor  H.  G.  Prince 
joined  the  faculty  this  year  and  taught 
Contracts-Sales  in  both  semesters  and 
Consumer  Credit  in  the  Spring.  Ad- 
ditionally, he  served  on  the  Placement 
Committee  and  Admissions  Commit- 
tee. In  connection  with  his  Admissions 
Committee  assignment,  Professor 
Prince  was  very  active  in  efforts  to 
recruit  minority  group  students  for  the 
College  of  Law.  He  is  currently  doing 
research  on  public  international  law 
articles  concerning  political  asylum  and 
chemical  warfare. 


Ralph  Reisner 

Professor  Ralph  Reisner  served  as 
acting  director  of  the  University's  Cen- 
ter for  International  Comparative 
Studies.  In  this  capacity,  he  supervised 
the  CICS's  grants  program  and  general 
coordination  of  international  compar- 
ative research  on  the  campus.  Profes- 
sor Reisner  also  continued  as  director 
of  the  College's  Office  of  Graduate 
and  International  Legal  Studies.  As  in 
prior  years,  this  office  sponsored  a 
series  of  programs  directed  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  legal  studies  both  on 
this  campus  and  abroad.  Among  the 
programs  conducted  this  year  was  a 
seminar  for  Latin  American  public  sec- 
tor lawyers  conducted  in  Cancun, 
Mexico,  during  the  period  of  January 
5  through  12,  1983.  The  Mexican  pro- 
gram was  attended  by  fifty-five  offi- 
cials from  throughout  Latin  America. 
As  in  the  past  the  faculty  was  com- 
posed of  both  University  personnel 
and  outside  experts  affiliated  with 
leading  law  firms  and  financial  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  Latin 
America,  and  Europe.  The  office  also 
developed  a  new  program  in  collab- 
oration with  three  law  firms  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  for  the  training 
of  officials  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  Ministry  of  Foreign  Economic 
Relations  and  Trade.  A  special  seminar 
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is  now  being  planned  to  be  held  in 
Peking,  China  in  the  summer  of  1984. 
Professor  Reisner  also  edited  and  aut- 
hored one  of  the  articles  in  a  special 
issue  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Law 
Review  dealing  with  the  legal  issues 
arising  from  default  by  foreign  gov- 
ernment debtors.  Professor  Reisner  was 
also  chairman  of  the  College  of  Law's 
Planning  and  Development  Commit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee.  In  addition,  Professor 
Reisner  served  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  campus  Office  of  Inter- 
national Programs  and  Studies  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Col- 
lege's Dissertation  Committee.  Profes- 
sor Reisner  taught  three  courses:  In- 
ternational Business  Transactions,  Law 
and  Psychiatry  in  the  Mental  Health 
System,  and  Introduction  to  U.S.  Law 
(with  Dean  Peter  Hay). 


Laura  Reynolds 

Assistant  Professor  Laurie  Rey- 
nolds taught  Property  in  the  fall  and 
spring  semesters.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Graduate  and  International 
Studies  Committee,  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental and  Planning  Studies,  and 
faculty  coordinator  of  the  Moot  Court 
program.  She  also  served  on  the  Uni- 
ity'a  Planning  (  ommittee  for  the 
1983  Faculty  Staff  Orientation.  She  is 


currently  researching  the  extent  to 
which  state  law  should  pre-empt  In- 
dian regulation  of  activities  conducted 
on  Indian  reservations. 


Jack  Riley 

Assistant  Dean  Jack  Riley  contin- 
ued his  responsibilities  as  director  of 
admissions,  financial  aid,  student  af- 
fairs, and  minority  programs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  University's  Building 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  the  Law 
School  Admission  Council  and  Pre- 
Law  Advisors  Council,  he  served  on 
several  committees  at  conferences  held 
this  year.  The  Admissions  Office  also 
began  an  aggressive  minority  recruit- 
ing program  to  increase  the  number 
of  applications  from  well  qualified  mi- 
nority students.  His  research  concern- 
ing predictive  variables  used  by  law 
schools  in  their  admission  process  con- 
tinues. 


Ronald  Rotunda 
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Professor  Ronald  D.  Rotunda  has 

continued  his  teaching,  research,  and 
writing  in  the  area  of  Legal  Ethics  and 
Constitutional  Law.  With  John  Nowak 
and  J.  Nelson  Young  he  has  finished 
the  second  edition  of  their  one  volume 
treatise,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 
With  these  coauthors  he  is  also  work- 
ing on  a  multi-volume  treatise  on  Con- 
stitutional Law  With  Dean  Thomas 
Morgan  of  Emory  he  has  completed 
the  1983  Selected  National  Standards 
Supplement  to  accompany  their  course- 
book,  Problems  and  Materials  on  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  .  He  has  published 
annual  supplements  to  his  course  book, 
Modern  Constitutional  Law.  Over  125 
law  schools  have  adopted  one  or  more 
of  these  coursebooks  during  the  1982- 
83  academic  year.  He  also  was  editor 
and  wrote  an  introduction  for  a  new 
collection  of  lectures  delivered  over 
the  last  several  years  as  part  of  the 
Baum  Lecture  Series.  The  book,  Six 
Justices  on  Civil  Rights,  was  published 
in  1983  by  Oceana  Press.  He  has 
written  several  articles  on  legal  ethics 
for  USA  Today ,  the  Virginia  Law  Weekly, 
and  Syllabus,  a  publication  of  the  ABA 
Section  on  Legal  Education  and  Ad- 
mission to  the  Bar.  With  Robert  C. 
Hacker  he  has  also  published  "Ethical 
Restraints  on  Communications  with 
Adverse  Experts,"  5  Corporate  Law  Re- 
view 53  (1983).  An  earlier  article  they 
had  written  in  59  North  Carolina  Law 
Review  643  (1981)  was  selected  to  be 
reprinted  in  24  Corporate  Practice  Com- 
mentator 233  (1982).  With  Professor 
Nowak  he  also  published  "A  Com- 
ment on  the  Creation  and  Resolution 
of  a  "Non-Problem":  Dames  &  Moore 
v.  Regan  ,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Power, 
and  the  Role  of  the  Court,"  29  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Law 
Review  1129  (1982).  He  has  continued 
his  weekly  legal  commentary  on  radio 


station  WILL-AM,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  College  of  Law's  Lectures  Com- 
mittee. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Evaluation  and  Planning  Committee, 
a  member  of  the  Appointments  Com- 
mittee, and  was  on  the  University- 
wide  Conflicts  of  Interest  Committee. 
He  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  May 
1983.  With  Professor  Michael  Hoe- 
flich,  he  is  completing  a  book  on  the 
use  of  legal  and  political  symbols. 


Eugene  Scoles 

Professor  Eugene  F.  Scoles  spent 
the  fall  semester  (August  —  Decem- 
ber) at  the  University  of  Kansas  as  the 
Rice  Distinguished  Visiting  Professor 
of  Law  teaching  Conflict  of  Laws  and 
Wills  and  Trusts.  He  continued  his 
work  chairing  the  committee  drafting 
a  Uniform  Act  on  Succession  without 
Administration.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Uniform  Probate  Code 
adopting,  in  modified  form,  the  Eu- 
ropean model  of  universal  succession 
was  approved  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  in  the  summer  of  1982 
and  the  drafting  committee  is  prepar- 
ing a  free-standing  act  for  enactment 
by  non-U. PC.  states.  The  free-stand- 
ing act  will  be  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  in  the  summer  of  1983.  Professor 
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Scoles  also  prepared  an  article  for  the 
Missouri  Law  Review  detailing  the 
historical  antecedents  for  universal 
succession.  He  attended  the  AALS 
meeting  in  January  and  the  American 
Law  Institute  in  May.  The  ALI  is  pre- 
paring the  Restatement  Second  of  Prop- 
erty involving  future  interests  and 
powers  of  appointment,  both  areas  of 
special  concern  to  Professor  Scoles. 
He  has  continued  his  work  with  the 
National  Conference  of  Bar  Examiners 
on  the  Multi  State  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility Exam. 


Elaine  Shoben 

Professor  Elaine  W.  Shoben  taught 
Torts,  Remedies,  and  Employment 
Discrimination,  continued  her  re- 
search in  employment  discrimination 
and  remedies,  and  began  new  work 
in  torts.  She  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"Intentional  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment: The  Proper  Role  of  Statis- 
tics," which  is  scheduled  to  appear  in 
Law  and  Contemporary  Problems.  She 
delivered  a  speech  on  this  subject  at 
a  conference  entitled  "The  Use  of  Sta- 
tistics in  Business  Litigation,"  spon- 
sored jointly  by  Duke  University's  Fu- 
qua  School  of  Business  and  the  School 
of  Law.  In  Remedies,  Professor  Shoben 
revised  her  course  materials  of  prob- 
lems and  cases,  and  used  these  ma- 
terials for  instruction  this  year.  In  the 


torts  area  she  has  begun  research  on 
the  development  of  a  tort  of  "job 
harassment,"  the  intentional  interfer- 
ence with  one's  livelihood.  Professor 
Shoben  served  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  Appointments  Committee, 
and  chaired  the  Placement  Committee 
of  the  College  of  Law  She  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Schools,  where  she 
was  elected  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Section  on  Remedies.  Professor 
Shoben  also  served  on  two  committees 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Young 
Lawyers  Division:  the  Committee  on 
Corporations,  Banking,  and  Business 
Law,  and  the  Committee  on  Alterna- 
tive Dispute  Resolutions.  She  recently 
undertook  the  position  of  the  College 
of  Law  Advisor  to  the  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Medical  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. 


Rodney  Smolla 

Assistant  Professor  Rodney  Smolla 
taught  Torts,  Administrative  Law,  and 
Civil  and  Political  Rights.  During  the 
year  he  published  four  articles:  "The 
Re-emergence  of  the  Right-Privilege 
Distinction  in  Constitutional  Law:  The 
Price  of  Protesting  Too  Much,"  35 
Stanford  Law  Review  69  (1982);  "The 
Displacement  of  Federal  Due  Process 
Claims  by  State  Tort  Remedies:  Parratt 
v.    Taylor  and   Logan   v.   Zimmerman 
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Brush  Company  "  1982  University  of 
Illinois  Law  Review  831;  "The  Future 
of  Defamation  in  Illinois  after  Colson 
v.  Steig  and  Chapski  v.  Copley  Press, 
Inc.,"  DePaul  Law  Review,  summer  1983 
(in  press)  (with  Malone);  and  "Inter- 
twining the  Constitution  and  the 
Common  Law:  Evolving  Doctrines  of 
Defamation  in  Arkansas,"  1  Arkansas 
Research  Journal  (June  1983)  (in  press). 
He  presented  a  paper  on  Integration 
in  the  suburbs  at  an  NAACP  Housing 
Conference  in  Chicago.  Within  the 
College,  he  was  coordinator  of  the 
First  Year  Research  and  Writing  and 
Moot  Court  Program,  advisor  to  the 
Law  Review,  and  a  member  of  the 
Self-Study  Committee. 


Victor  Stone 

Professor  Victor  J.  Stone's  major 
activity  has  been  service  as  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors.  In  that  capacity,  he 
has  presided  at  many  meetings  and 
spoken  to  various  groups  and  assem- 
blies from  Honolulu  to  London.  In 
November,  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College,  his 
alma  mater,  and  in  May,  the  College 
awarded  him  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree. 


Gene  Wurth 

Assistant  Dean  Gene  Wurth  was 

responsible  for  all  of  the  traditional 
activities  involved  in  alumni  relations 
as  well  as  for  developing  new  pro- 
grams for  alumni.  Throughout  the  year 
he  supervised  the  Annual  Fund  pro- 
gram and  in  March  1983,  he  con- 
ducted the  College's  first  phonathon, 
which  yielded  pledges  of  $20,000  in 
only  four  nights.  He  coordinated  the 
events  connected  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  for  home- 
coming. He  is  the  editor  of  The  Chron- 
icle, the  College's  alumni  magazine. 
He  is  the  faculty  advisor  for  the  stu- 
dent newspaper,  Caveat,  the  Student 
Research  Bureau,  and  the  Recent  De- 
cisions Section  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Jour- 
nal. He  also  has  worked  with  members 
of  the  ABA  Law  Student  Division  on 
the  litigation  panel  discussion,  a  half 
day  symposium  featuring  litigators 
from  a  variety  of  specialties.  Assistant 
Dean  Wurth  is  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Campus  Communications 
Council,  the  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment and  Support  of  Education,  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association  Special 
Committee  on  Lawyer  Competence, 
the  Admission  without  Examination 
Subcommittee  of  the  ISBA  Legal  Ed- 
ucation and  Admission  to  the  Bar 
Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Continuing 
Legal  Education. 
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University  of  Illinois  College  of  Law 


Board  of  Visitors 


Dear  Chancellor  Cribbet: 

Last  year  Franklin  Hartzell  reported  to  you  concerning  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Law  Alumni  Advisory  Council  as  an  independent  Board  of 
Visitors.   The  past  year  has  witnessed  an  increasing  role  for  the  Board 
as  an  independent  group  dedicated  to  furthering  the  objectives  of  the 
College  of  Law. 

A  very  productive  meeting  was  held  at  the  College  of  Law  in  October, 
1982.   Prior  to  the  meeting,  we  had  taken  steps  to  inform  ourselves  con- 
cerning the  severe  financial  problems  facing  not  only  the  College  of  Law 
but  the  University.   While  it  was  apparent  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  acting 
alone  could  not  resolve  the  University's  budget  problems,  we  determined  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  communicate  to  various  legislators  our  con- 
cerns on  behalf  of  the  University  and  the  College  of  Law.   Fortunately,  our 
background  and  professional  activities  place  many  of  us  in  close  contact 
with  a  substantial  number  of  legislators  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  play  a  small  part  in  advising  various  legislators  as  to  the  compel- 
ling needs  of  the  University. 

Within  the  context  of  the  issue  of  University  funding,  the  Board  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  slice  of  the  University  pie  allocated  to  the  College 
of  Law  needs  careful  attention  and  upward  revision.   The  amount  of  money  in 
a  relative  sense  necessary  to,  for  example,  restore  the  operating  budget  of 
tne  College  of  Law  to  a  level  that  was  determined  to  be  appropriate  many 
years  ago  is  rather  modest.   It  is  my  belief  that  our  Board  will  continue 
to  vigorously  present  what  we  believe  to  be  a  very  justified  request  for  that 
amount  of  additional  funding  that  is  necessary  for  the  adequate  support  of 
the  College  of  Law's  activities. 

While  financial  concerns  have  been  the  overriding  issue  during  the 
past  year,  there  are  other  matters  that  ought  to  be  discussed.   At  the  outset, 
I  emphasized  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  an  independent  body. 
I  believe  this  was  underscored  by  the  opportunity  presented  to  me  as  Board 
president  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the  College  of  Law  Self  Study  Committee, 
This  committee  prepared  a  comprehensive  report  that  was  used  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  team  designated  to  reinspect  the  College  of  Law.   Their  report 
is  in  your  hands  and  we  believe  sets  forth  a  fair  and  balanced  picture  of  the 
accomplishments  and  needs  of  the  College  of  Law.   In  terms  of  both  short  range 
and  long  range  planning,  perhaps  the  single  most  pressing  item  noted  by  the 
ABA  reinspection  team  relates  to  the  library.   I  know  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate  to  you  the  geometric  rate  at  which  the  law  library  collection  is  increas- 
ing and,  as  a  consequence,  the  urgent  need  for  additional  space.   The  strength 
of  the  College  of  Law  is  based  primarily  on  its  faculty  and  library  ffacili.1  Le». 
>e  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  allow  this  library 

tntl  a  major  investment  over  the  years,  to  deterio- 
rate ire  funding. 
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While  there  are  a  variety  of  problems  facing  the  College  of  Law  and 
the  University  (and  this  will  like!  •  always  be  the  case) ,  it  is  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  "big  picture"  as  a  former  law  school  dean  was  fond  of 
saying.   It  seems  to  me  that  an  important  element  of  the  big  picture  is 
that  the  College  of  Law  has  a  very  large  reservoir  of  vitality  and  strength. 
Perhaps  the  single  factor  that  has  been  most  impressive  to  me  during  the 
last  year  is  the  obvious  dedication  of  the  faculty  members  to  solving 
these  short  term  problems  and  the  lack  of  complaints  about  individual 
concerns.   With  the  kind  of  thoughtful  attention  to  the  future  of  the 
College  of  Law  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  its  faculty  during  the  past 
year  (and  prior  thereto) ,  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  despite  the 
current  difficulties  that  at  times  have  seemed  very  burdensome,  the  future 
is  indeed  bright. 


Stephen  E.  Sward 

Class  of  1965 

President,  Board  of  Visitors 


Stephen  Sward 
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